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omeclemes 
women have to 
carry the banners 


ERHAPS you'll see the story of Joan of 
Arc, as portrayed on the screen by M 
Ingrid Bergman. 

It’s a thrilling episode in the world’: 
proving that sometimes a woman must take 
Jead in the fight she believes in. 

Modern wemen, too, must often pick up the 
banners... in teir struggle for a security and 
well-being of their family. 

Though earning the necessities of li 
marily a man’s job, sometimes it ines an 
to insure her family’s future by s 
the only sure road to security... 
quate, regular savings. 

For the modern woman, there is one fool- 
proof method of winning her fight for savings. 
It’s United States Savings Bonds—an invest- 
ment with the soundest backing in the world 
-.. an investment that pays back four dollar 
for every three. 

And there are two foolproof savings plans, 
too. One is the Payroll Savings Plan, for those 
On a company payroll. The other is the Bond- 
A-Month Plan, for those not on a payroll, 
whereby bonds are purchased through the 
checking account. 

If your home is your career, urge your husband, 
and all other working members of your family, 
to start now—today—on the bond-saving plan 
for which they are eligible. 

If you are working, sign up yourself at your 
firm or bank, and influence the other working 
members of your family to do the same. 


Soon the bonds will start piling up. 


Soon you'll know that confidence in the fue 
ture which only comes incor aving. 


It’s a wonderful feeling for anyone. And for 
a woman—how doubly wonderful! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The Shape of Things 


HOWEVER “UNOFFICIAL” OR “INDIRECT,” 
Stalin’s statement has moved the Soviet peace campaign 
to a new plane. It can no longer be dismissed as a suc- 
cession of balloons sent up by foreign subordinates who 
could be repudiated any time their attempts seemed 
futile. The chief has spoken, and his words are not less 
significant merely because they were in answer to a news- 
paperman’s 
before when he wanted to state a position but was not 
ready for a direct diplomatic The State De- 
partment cannot afford, therefore, merely to view his 
proposals Caution may be taken for 
granted; there is called for in addition an 


questions. He has used the same technique 
approach. 
zi. 


“with caution.” 
open and 
dearly formulated expression of our own attitude on the 
issues raised. As Mr. del Vayo said last weck, 
further proposals from Moscow, “som« 


predicting 
ething new must 
Are we wiill- 
ing to postpone the establishment of a Western German 
state, pending a further discussion of the whole German 
problem by the Council of Foreign Ministers, in return 
for a lifting of the Berlin blockade? So far, the State 
Department has been leery of any 
which involves such a 


be invented to deal with a new situation.” 


deal with Russia 


commitment, for a solidly inte- 
gtated western Germany is one of the keystones of our 
plan for Western Union and the Atlantic Pact. On the 
other hand, Stalin’s offer is one which will appeal might- 
ily to our Continental allies and to peace-hungry people 
everywhere. The President and the State Department 
need not say yes or no to the Kremlin’s overtures. They 
can make a counter-proposal—suggest, for example, the 
immediate reconvening of the Foreign Ministers’ Coun- 
cil to deal with the Berlin issue. What they cannot afford 
to do is to give an impression of mere skepticism of 
mere hostility. 
; + 
IF CONGRESS PASSES THE SUCCESSOR TO THE 
Taft-Hartley act in anything like the form proposed by 
the Administration, labor will have more reason than 
¢ver to congratulate itself on its campaign for Mr. Tru- 
man’s election. A bill of such complexity calls for more 
analysis than is possible as we go to press, but it is a ppar- 
ent from even the most superficial study that the measure 
would correct the flagrant inequities of Taft-Hartley. Not 
only would the closed sl 10p again have federal sanction, 
but where interstate commerce is involved the states 


Wwe uld be forb 


idden to ban closed-shop agreements. The 


srchibition on political expenditures by unions would 


be lifted, and their officials no longer required to sign 
the fatuous oath of non-Communist purity. In several 


respects, the bill differs from the old Wagner act. Labor, 


, is deemed capable of unfair practices, 


: ° 9° 4° 1 re. : x ’ = 
iurisdictional strikes and secondary 


1 
these— 


boycotts—would be subject to justifiable curbs, albeit of 


d sort. A further change from Wagner-act prac- 


a limite 


tice would be in the procedure s of federal conciliation 


machinery. In strikes affecting the national health or 


safety, a “cooling-off period” would be proclaimed by 


the President, during which an emergency board would 


make a finding. Acceptance, however, would be vol 


tary, the parties being subject only to the pressure of 


enable NiAwsivo oon ttaa ee A Ln Beato j 
PuDlic opinion. iINOWHere In the Dui does the Nated word 


injunction” appear, but since parties to a dispute 
, i 

ee | ae ail ace Cate baewnie 

Snail observe the cooling-oii p! clamation, the « ques- 


tion arises as to whether or not the injunctive process is 
stil! there, quietly concealed. This and other aspects of 
the bill will be fiercely debated in the weeks to come. but 
le of Nove 


intransigent mood 


not—thanks to the mirac mber 2—in the 


ny S- 
terical and that ‘ona the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley act. 
BY FORTIF 


YING THE POSITION OF MAPAI, THE 


government party, the Israeli elections have strengthened 

16H.f " a xy mer , 1¢ it > ' 

Ben-Gurion’s government itself at a critical moment in 
£ 

ot - Py - 7 s+] } ey ee ¥ . 

its negotiations with the Egyptians. There is now no 


chance that Israel's foreign policy will suffer any change 


e f > art - 4 +>] eT a 1 
or face serious internal opposition as far as the Arab 





settlement is concerned. The government is further but- 
tressed by the { f PLT Te pare, Wee Ee Peewee 
tresscd y te mood ¢ recognitions— inciuding de jure 
recognition by the United States—which has rolled in 
} +] e past w 1- I; spite f +] + r-deadl k wt } 
auf Cae past WCCK, n Ite Or the ne€ar-deaagiock whicn 
1 - ¢° 
ontinues at Rhodes, many factors combine to make 


At earlen. SbAgA, coni aiababia. AtAntinhts Assisi 

aml Carty peace seem prot able, ADdullans decision to 
4 ) 
to Rhi 


—— desire of Egypt to arrive ata 


na m a ] ’ - 
send representatives aes 18 one; 

} ‘ 
ettliean ma} 
settiement which 


border 


tries vying with each 


: . — Pay ee ena 
will not keep Britain strongly intrenched on its 
\ aden a. de ] . 
Wwe may yet sce the two Arab cout 
) 
‘ 


for advantage, while Israel acts as honest broker 
between them! 


omer 
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PERHAPS THE VEIL OF CHARITY HAD BEST 
the Republicans 


be drawn over the raucous wake which 
itorium appro- 
A 


stace 


Stay 
¢ 


an Omaha hotel au 
“Black Mirror’ 


d last week in 


priately called the room. Only the 
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The NATION 


rats will fail to recall that as Jatg 





November 1 their leaders were resigned to holding 
the same sort of affair. But there are differences, First 


the Democrats were all set for a real battle of beliefs 


while the Republicans are engaged in a furious row 


g 
between personal factions. And, second, where the Dem. 
ocrats would have ignored a defeated Truman as a y ry 
dead duck, the Republicans appear to see in Dewey not 
only signs of life but the first faint flutterings of re. 
vived ambition. The long-pent-up resentment against 
he “Albany gang” needed only the terrifying prospect 
1 William Jennings Dewey to whip itself into a 


' ae ee 
white heat. Party chairman Hugh D. Scott owes his 


¥ . ' 1 . 
uppointment to Joe Grundy and the Pennsylvania A 
¢ P Maninif borere Par h } } ed : 
tation of Manufacturers, a fact that could hardly win 


uum the 1aeological enmity of the Taft forces, but it was 
] + 1 . T av’e choaice hn , nek 
1 that he was Dewey s choice, however nominal 


is role in the campaign. To retain his post, even by the 


narrowest vote, he had to join in the excoriation of the 
rty's nominee. This he did with gusto and called it 


+ | 


irage.’’ But not before the air of the Black Mirror 
room crackled with phrases like “financial and political 


forgot himself as to suggest that the national committee 
) f our readers will pardon t 
C Democrats.” In general, the view pre 
| 
vailed that the election had been lost because of a “'f 
yf salesmanship.’ Only Governor Peterson of Ne 
1, suggesting that we must offer a p ‘ 
yoram,”” even hinted that the best of salesmen mu 
a product 
i > - 
one : —e rie 


ready become a frail reed for diehard Southerners to 


In the past few years, they h depended on 
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Congress, | Vas Op Alben Bart 
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tnen minority teacder re presiding 

A 
ras ae Re pee Pee, : Ee | —— ns ae 
incer in Nis ¢ ipac ity ; \ ice-rresident, Su { eyen the 
fleece! Se: Pre | ee eee | ee lite 
Southerners ly assume that Barkley will close this 
earn ee Rae a ; ] | SER ee 
so0opnoie, their only Hope is that the two-thirds fuic 
i : 

1] } ret Ye | } 9} t] , Mm ' than acca ry 
i} f 1d that they can muster the t essary 
fai ry a ae . Dan : , er 

uirty-three votes. For the sake of the President's civil 
1 r ' ’ a 
rights program, it would be safer to change the rule so 


as to end debate by a majority vote, but, to take the long 
view, there is undoubtedly danger in such a course. 
This should be especially apparent to those who demand 
irastic action now but who applauded Glen Taylor's 


ttempt to filil 


yuster the draft act a year ago. Senator 


rris, himself a champion of the filibuster, re 
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inted out the virtues of prolonged debate as a pro- 
tection for the minority party. While we agree that 
the tyranny of the majority may at times be a menace, 
we are convinced that tyranny by the minority is even less 
defensible in a democratic legislature. Nevertheless, we 
should not want to see the two-thirds’ rule abolished un- 
less the change were — by provision for full 
discussion. This might be achieved by Senator Pepper's 
pape to forbid cloture until ten days of debate had 
elapsed, or by Senator Morse’s amendment, permitting 
ninety-six hours of argument after the “gag rule’ had 
been invoked. ‘gs 
TO HARRY S. TOY, POLICE COMMISSIONER OF 
Detroit, goes the distinction of ipplying the loyalty- 
oath procedure in the most ominous form yet proposed. 
To spare his city certain Communist-inspired “dangers” 
which “security considerations” prevent him from dis- 
dosing, the Commissioner has made the oath a require- 
ment for all newspaper reporters seeking unrestricted 
police and fire press-cards. What the move amounts 
to is the assumption by a local official of the power to 
dictate to publishers the personnel they may hire. An 
h 

broadened to catch others. A situation is created in 
which the individual reporter and his paper as weil facc 
the possibility of retaliatory action for coverage which 
the Police Commissioner might find unfavorable to 
himself. We are not in any way suggesting that Com- 
missioner Toy has anything to conceal, but in view of 
the long history of municipal graft in the United States, 
and of the role of the press in exposing it, the dangers 
of such a precedent are obvious. The Detroit News- 
paper Guild, a right-wing local, is properly aroused 


over the order and its members propose to continuc 


gathering news “without license.” What is most dis- 
turbing about the episode is the indifference of the pub- 
lishers themselves. The Free Press threatens court action 
if Toy attempts to deny its reporters ‘‘access at all times 
to public records,” 
the oath, but it stands alone. Both the News and the 


Times see no objection to the Commissioner’s order. We 
) 


whether or not they choose to sign 


await the reaction of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, which boldly raised the “freedom of 
the press” 
cuted the A. P. as a trust and even when the g 


slogan when the Justice = prose- 
yvernment 
sought to assure a fair distribution of new: print during 
the War, a 

“BIG STEEL’S” PRELIMINARY REPORT FOR 1948 
is of more than usual interest. What caught the head- 
lines was an announcement of a three-for-one split in 
the common stock; what really deserves more attention 
is the system of accounting devised to keep stat 
as low as possible 


ed profits 
There are two reasons why an in- 
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creasing number of companies have been splitting their 
stock, a process which does not, of course, add to its 
net worth or the intrinsic value of the shares. First, there 
is usually a broader market for low- and medium-priced 
stocks, since small investors would rather buy thirty 
shares at twenty-five than ten at seventy-five. And big 
corporations are anxious to widen distribution of their 
stock for political as well as financial considerations. 
As the journal of Commerce puts it, when large num- 
bers of people own shares in leading industries they “be- 
come more critical of unjustifi demagogic attacks 
upon enterprise.” Another reason for stock splits is 
United States 
Should it do 


equally well this year, earnings will appear as $4 a 


1 
that they may conceal the SiZe ol f profits. 


Steel in 1948 earned $11.99 a share. 


share, which looks much more modest. Fortunately, 
union negotiators these days are usually too sophisti- 

this kind. Nor 
are they likely to be taken in by the fact that, according 
the compahy’s net profits in 
1948 were only $2,500,000 more than in 1947, This feat 
has been accomplished by doubling “extra depreciation” 
is, depreciation in excess of that allowed by the 
tax authoritics—and by waren a change in the method 
lded almost $20,000,- 
000 to 1948 expenses. On a truly comparable basis, 
last ai profits appear to be $204,500,000 or $10 per 
ton for sl hipm ents as gainst $153,300,000 or $7.5 per ton 


: 
cated to be fooled by optical illusions of 


_ 1 a ae “ " 
tu its published accounts, 





rging vacation pay which a 
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NOT MANY TEARS SHOULD BE SHED OVER 
Walter Gieseking’s sudden departure from these shores. 
Had he wished, he could have remained until the 
completion of an Immigration Service hearing on his 
His hasty leavetaking betrayed his fears 
as to the results of such an inquiry. But the question 
remains: Why was it necessary for the government to 
postpone action until the very eve of the pianist’s initial 
concert at Carnegie Hall? Gieseking’s record of collab- 
oration with the Nazis was bad enough to get him on the 
Military Government blacklist. Although the army re- 
versed itself in 1947, the Justice Department still consid- 
f 1948, issued 
a —— out’ order to its Immigration Service, whose 


ered Giescking unfit for entry, and in July, 


jurisdiction begins only after an entrant arrives here. 


The State Department, which grants entry visas, posted 


this order in all embassies and consulates. The door, it 
would seem, had been goseceaie slammed. Nevertheless, 


advertisements of Gieseking’s American concert tour be- 


estions by interested 


gan to appear. In response to ques 
persons, the Visa Division announced on January 8 that 
Giescking had not yet applied for a visa. But the elab- 
orate arrangements made by the artist’s representatives 


proclaimed their confidence that a visa v — be granted. 


It was. A few days before his arrival, additional damning 
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evidence against Giese 
State Department on the 
gov oeeening visas permits ¢ 


xclusi¢ on 


Communists. Giescking Jandec 
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the Justice Department could take 01 


only 


1 on January 
r. On 





prc ound that the anci 
ex 
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third, there was a preliminary investigation. On the 
twenty-fourth, it was decided to hold a formal hearing 
Mr. Giescking flew away on the twenty-fifth. This t 
and happy ending to the sorry story of adn a 
inc pied i is gratifying. ¥ 
NOTHING COULD HAVE BEEN MORE FIT AND 
satisfying than the choice of Frank Porter Graham as 
recipient of the Sidney Hillman Award for Meritorious 
Service. Dr. Graham deserves the honor on many counts 
—as liberal educator, as a vigorous defender of unpopu- 
Jar causes, and as a public servant who has spent himself 
beyond his strength to implement the democratic pro- 
fessions of the government he serves. Recently, first as 
American member of the United Nations Good Offices 
Commission for Indonesia and then as adviser on the 
same subject to the State De; partment, he has worked 
unceasingly for Indonesian in 
visions laid down by the Us r 
in Washington last paaetay at which the award was 
given, Dr. Graham spoke plainly on the issue before the 
Security Council, « anil “the immediate liberation 
of the imprisoned Indonesian leaders and the restoratioi 
of the Republic of Indonesia.” The Amalgamated ¢ 
ing Workers did a fine thing when it set up Si y 
Hillman Foundation; the f dation by giving its 
award to Dr. Graham has firmly established its own 
liberal purposes and standards, 
+ 
a 
Easter n Union 

HE only really surprising thing about the new Coun- 

cil for Matic iC Mi itual Assistance, formed recently 
by the Soviet Union and five of its neighbors, is that it 
has made such a belated debut. In the fall of 1 t] 
emergence of some such organization seemed rly 
foreshadowed in the Cominform’s blast at the \ I] 
Plan. That document emphasized that European eco- 
nomic reconstruction was only possible on t sf 
bilateral trade agreements such as Moscow had already 
concluded with all the nations in its own ere. And it 
carried the suggestion that these trading arrangements 
might be integrated in a “Molotov Plan” which would 
do for Eastern Europe what the lan was sup- 
posed to do for Western Europe, but without any taint 
of “economic imperialism.” 

As we pointed out at the time, the difficulty about a 
“Molotov Plan” is that, unlike the United States, the 
U. S. S. R. has little if any surplus for foreign lending. 











The NATION 


cannot spare from its own industrialization program 
and raw 


tha . 
the machit ery 


The 


materials its dependent states 


need. economies of the Eastern nations are pot 
a | 


under present conditions, complementary. Trade be. 
tween them is impeded by the fact that they have much 




















the same kinds of goods to sell, while they all want to 
buy products which are only available in the industri 
Duy | iuct VNHICN ¢ Eihy AVA ADIC 1 eC 100UStria)- 
1 Wesc 
The new organization can hardly overcome that mai 
ne ft rpanizadon Can naraiy overcome that Major 
: : } i 
( le. What, then, are it purpose view of the 
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t ‘ r to this question. The object of the council js 

ablish still broader economic cooperation” among 
; nbers, and it is to hold regular meetings in order 
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nutual assistance in regard to raw materials. food. 
g ood 
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machinery, equipment, etc.” On the surface, that 
é 4 ’ . 

Ve pe ur to constitute ar LjO revciopment and 

certainly does not indicate the emergence of anything 
9 
i e Office of European | ( 
} 
1 Paris 

x 1 ‘ ! 

N ss, the council may be rned as a step 
toward something like a common ynomic plan for the 
I A Polish spokesman, commenting on the 

yO ment ind 1d mean mi uti I; tera 
1 . sm 
( ng nong th ¢ group instead of the 
+ tr j ] > - “ 
sy and teral arrangements. 
Y 1 
In view of the dom 1 and economic, of 
np 1] 1 1" 
Ct JAI it woulda enabie NSE to deter- 
mine the economic role of the other member states to a 
r extent than now. Even the most loyal mem- 
tea Cc = nm at ' < r ee 
bers of the Communist group of nations have been torn 
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between satisfying Russian requirements and filling t 


To some ex- 


wy lacnerate 
wn desperate 


needs for Western goods. 


tent, in making such agreements through the iron curtain 
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as Poland has recently concluded with Britain, they 
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bound to compete with one another 
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It may be, therefore, that the Soviet Union is seeking 
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harmony between the economic 
ions it heads and to insure that they 
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vould « ly mean greater centralization of power in 
M w, but it might also lead to the creation of more 
Titos, for on > chief reasons for the Yugoslav re 
vol 1 the refusal of Belgrade to accept a “semi- 
colonial” status and mold its econom la ‘dance with 
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The Albany Hearing 


KE NATION’S fight against its exclusion from the 
7 York City schools moved ahead a step when 
Francis T. Spaulding, the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, last week heard arguments in the case from our 

ounsel, Edward S. Greenbaum, and from Michael A. 
a aldi, 


was public and was conducted by the Commissioner with 


of the eieean Counsel’s office. The hearing 


complete dignity and impartiality. Besides the oral pres- 
entation of the case, briefs were Bled by the opposing 
counsel and by several interested organizations. For our 
side, Archibald MacLeish submitted a brief amicus ans 
on behalf of the Ad Hoc Committee and a number of 
individuals and organizations which had protested the 
ban. A second amicus brief was filed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Both ably supplemented the legal 
atguments by emphasizing the broad principles of free- 
dom of inquiry involved in the case. 

The most disturbing aspect of the hearing was the 


character of the opposition. For the first time since the 


fight began, Roman Catholic groups openly intery ened 
in support of the ban. The delegation arrayed against 
The Nation was composed exclusively of represent atives 
of such Catholic organizations as the Guild of Catholic 
Lawyers, the Catholic Lawyers’ Guild of Brooklyn, the 
Catholic Institute of the Press, and the Knights of 


o 


Columbus. The Guild of Catholic Lawyers claimed in its 
brief that it spoke in behalf of ‘a coordinated committee 
of 103 organizations of the Catholic laity,” and thi 
be so; but it is a curious fact that none of these supporting 
organizations is named, and even more curious that the 
guild itself is not listed in the telephone book. 

The Guild of Catholic emer defended the action 
of the Board of Education and the Board of Superintend- 
ents on much the same legal grounds as were used by 
the Corporation Counsel. But its general attack on th 
Blanshard articles and on The Netion itself was so ex- 
treme as to be almost scurrilous. Using the reactionary 
columnist George Sokolsky as a character witness against 
The Nation, it charged this journal with promoting 

‘intolerance and disunity,” claiming that the only people 
whose constitutional rights have ° ‘presumably” been at- 
tacked are ‘‘the tax-paying parents of school children 
who would find it impossible freely to exercise their 
teligion if the Blanshard sect of anti-Catholicism were 
established in their public schools by the state De 


_ 


ment of Education.’’ A more ludicrously inaccurate state- 
Ment would be hard to invent. 

The intervention of these partisan organizations does 
Not prove that the Roman Catholic church itself insti- 
gated the ban. Superintendent of Schools Jansen has re- 
Peatedly and indignantly denied any pressure from Cath- 
olic sources, and we are prepared to believe that the 
board acted on its own unfortunate initiative. But it is 


npossi nae to imagine i t 
ry was there without 
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battle to restore freedom to 
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—and to the popular, low-priced market—can succeec 
commercially. 

And perhaps this is true. But the other day, I heard 
about a successful cooperatively owned labor daily in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, founded with money invested in small 

sums by hundreds of farmers an do workers, It is paying 


for itself and preparing to start offs pring papers in two 
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other cities. The day of progressive journalism may come 

only when the people who go out and vote once every 
four years for a Truman or a Roosevelt de velop enough 
continuing interest in the fight for a liberal democratic 
America to demand news and editorials that reflect their 
version of the truth. The tragedy of American journalism 


y 


is that that day should be so long in arriving. 
d Cc Oo 


Truman’s Colonial Experiment 


BY THOMAS SANCTON 


HE political seasons change swiftly in Washing- 

ton. This week the great spy game of only a few 

months back could be viewed in all its essential 
triviality in the light of another search now going on— 
the search for government plans and blueprints of a 
larger order. Everybody is hunting for the operational 
details of President Truman's “bold new program” for 
worldwide colonial development. And nobody has yet 
found a pumpkin containing all the answers. 


17 
i 


oO 


Apparently extraordinarily little paperwork had been 
done before the President revealed the plan in the course 
of his inaugural speech. Nevertheless, its mere existence 
in his mind as a strongly held idea and intention makes 
it a paramount force in world affairs. For the President, 
though a modest man, is a very simply integrated and 
therefore stubborn personality—as the world has now 
had the opportunity to lesen: 

The purpose of the President's plan is to confront the 
challenge of communism in backward areas. This will 
be done, he said, through the use of America’s scientific 
and financial resources “‘to hel i : 
world, through their own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

To achieve this the federal government must control 
and direct vast, uncoc sii nat ty and essentially predatory 
economic fuenes of the sort which are usually attracted 
to the risky gamble of foreign investment. The history 
of colonial investment has been written in terms of 
Clive of India rather than St. Francis of Assisi. It has 
its pedigree, its laws of operation, and its outlook— and 
these stand in sharp contrast to the larger paternalist 
strategy envisioned by the Truman program, The Roose- 
velt of the pre-war years might have had the personal 
force, the range and depth of intellect, and the, political 


skill to shape and guide a hybrid economic program, 





based on private and government investment caj 
toward these paradoxical and essentially non-capitalistic 
ends. President Truman, though he has a strong will 
when his mind has been made up, lacks Roosevelt's 


ability to grasp a program in all its worldwide implica 
tions “ae to gui ide it firmly. Therefore this pr ogran 
which undoubtedly was conceived in idealism, and 


which represents in his mind a stroke of democratic 


, 


statesmanship that will have worldwide effects, may be 
taken over at the administrative level and turned into a 
government-subsidized colonialism by the same reaction- 
ary forces that have commandeered American foreign 
olicy and turned it into the cold war. 

Certain ideological origins of the President's colonial 
program are not difficult to trace. Ironically, one chief 
source is Henry Wallace’s speech on the Price of Free 
World Victory, delivered in 1942, a speech which was 
derided in financial circles as a plan to provi 
for the Hottentots.’’ President Truman was also aware 





of various ideas for colonial development which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hac picked up while flying over North 
African deserts en route to war-time meetings. An earl; 

forerunner of these ideas was a development program for 


the new Chinese Republic drawn up in 1921 by Dr. Sun 


p 
Yat-sen, who applied to the Western nations and Japan 


for a ¢ loan for projects pa coads, railways, 


é 
4 ] TPT ne sv ns } ar} re savicati yn, Nit ning and soil 
telepn ne stems, harbors, nz vigation, minin p, an Yi 
fhe Pe 2 % ° ] menhatnicr mpractenae th 
C 1. Today Dr. Sun’s plan probably provides the 
ft 1] ric 1 } raila \le F wr tha ry mwmymin 
4h1U) SLIC } icture avaliabdble Ol \ AL Lil irum 
1 ety os marrac a oa | a trl ~ 
program, if 1t emerges, must actually undertake in the 
a | YV7 ] + 9 ¢ n “S = hy nor 
field. The Washington Conference of 1921 did not 
swe (lina } ‘ : . a CN ee a PP eee 
give Clina the loan. Only the winds of diplomag 
Ypra ITM 4 ol swan . 1 aw Sarae bt , ey. aes Lin 
wel 5 Nn in Cnina— for the loan was biocked on ine 


calculations of the balance of power in the Orient. To- 
| 


day the Communist whirlwind is the harvest 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations is already engaged, on a very small scale, ia 
sending technical missions to study agricultural problems 
in member nations—one of the activities projected in 


he Truman proposals. An FAO group, for example 


I 
1 > 1 

Re es r yt 4 
nas just ¢€ Mp ie 


I 
ed a study of oil-bearing palms and 
plants in Venezuela. Other recent and specific sources 
of the program are a memorandum on capital invest 
nent in backward areas submitted to the President by 
John J. McCloy, president of the World Bank, and 
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similar studies made by a group of long-time New Deal- 
ers in the Interior Department headed by Under Secre- 
tary Oscar Chapman. 

Aside from these sources, the program was dictated by 
certain massive factors of the age. The movement of 
large bodies of American troops and vast quantities of 
supplies through primitive colonial countries showed the 
crying need for a post-war program devoted to the better- 
m “i of colonial peoples and also proved its practic ality. 

“dark continents” or “impenetrable jungles’ can halt 
modern military column. The Burma Road, the Alcan 
Highway, the trans-African projects broke through im- 
memorial barriers. Bulldozers and tractors reconstructed 
Pacific islands in days or weeks. Portable dynamos 
brought power tools to regions where coolies and oxen 
had hewn wood and drawn water since the dawn of time. 

But the President’s first outline of the idea shows a 
lack of daring, a failure to grapple with the dilemmas 
implicit in proselytizing for democracy by means of the 
ancient economic vehicle of private colonial investment. 
The speech was full of the exhortations and evasions of 
Kiwanis oratory. ‘‘Guaranties to the investor must be 
balanced by guaranties in the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labor go into these develop- 
ments.” The contributions of other countries will be 
“warmly welcomed.” These great objectives are to be 
achieved “with the cooperation of business, private capi- 
tal, agriculture, and labor.’ “The old imperialism— 
exploitation for foreign profit—has no place in our 
plans.” 

One factor of grave proportions is missing in this 
presentation—the factor of realism. Western history has 
shown that the naked universal motivation of gain 
reaches its highest economic development in the gamble 
and scramble for colonial riches. Columbus discovered 
America out of such a motivation. The dealings of the 
American Arabian Oil Company and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, stoutly defended by Secretary Forrestal, are 
part of the abundant recent evidence that things have 
not changed much since then. 
dent said, should be “the millions who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” But a United Press dispatch 
from Long Beach, California, on January 9, cut through 


Our allies, as the Presi- 


Piatitudes and got down to realities: 


A gold-trimmed 195-foot yacht was reported today to 
be on the way to the Sheik of Kuwait as a gift in ap- 
preciation of the granting of oil concessions in Arabia. 
The vessel left the harbor here yesterday after $1,000,- 
000 was spent in refitting it. 


six-foot motor laut 


Two gold-trimmed twenty- 
iches to go with the yacht as shore 
boats also were built. 


Another indication of the human motivations called 
into play by the colonial gamble is contained in the fol- 


lowing pa assage from Dorothy Thompson’s column of 
January 7; 
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Congress sho 
Jegedly made in Havana last January between the Re- 
public of Indonesia... and a New York City promoter. 
. . The agreement, which I have seen, is perhaps the 
most scandalous proposition ever made by an up-and- 
coming promoter to a supposedly sovereign state. If 


uld investigate a trade agreement al- 
g£ 


carried out, it practically would put the whole economy 
of Indonesia into the hands of an American corporation 
under conditions whereby the risks would be carried by 
the Indonesian Republic and a straight 744 per cent 
profit guaranteed the corporation. 


C. L. Sulzberger expresses a candid point of view in & 
New York Times dispatch from Geneva dated Janu- 
ary 11: 

The high living standards of Europe are certainly to 

a degree dependent upon the availability of raw ma- 
terials and cheap labor in Asia and Africa. Although 
old-fashioned colonial imperialism is considered out- 
moded, a recovering Europe cannot do without sources 
of wealth in areas menaced by the U. S. S. R.’s new 
drive for “popular democracy.” 

Nevertheless, Secretary of State Acheson emphasized 
in an interview that private capital will be depended on 
He said 
’ are created to attract in- 


for a the major part of the program. 
that “1 € proper conditions 
vestors, Se reservoirs of private capital are very great 
indeed” for such investments. 

Over the last decade a number of Southern and West- 
ern states have made independent efforts of varying 
intensity to create “proper conditions’’ for Northern in- 
vestment capital. Since the financial relationship of Wall 
Street to the South and West has been of a semi-colonial 
nature, the outcome of these efforts sheds some light on 
program. The Mississippi program, called 
“Balance Agriculture with Industry,” was the first and 
most extensive of the local plans for attracting Northern 
industries, State tax exemptions were given for five years, 


nd local communities built factories by public bond 


the globa! 


issue in return for a seg of a certain level of em- 
ployment for a given period of years. In some communi- 
tic living stanc dards were probably raised by the in- 


Pie es drawn In others local merchants in supine 


alliance with the Northern-owned corporations kept 
unions out and the labor force docile, and the program 
f Northern 


sweatshop saisditiaias with the added feature that the 


in some areas amounts to the importation o 


factories are donated to the manufacturer. The real 
wea - these ¢ he forests and other raw mate- 
rials and the underpaid Jabor—continues to be drained 
off by Northern owners in the inexorable colonial pat- 








Officials of the United Electrical Workers, the Associated 
have the gov- 
of four Remington Rand 
charged 


derwood Typewriter Company had estab- 


Press reported last week, are seeking to 
ernment block the transfer 
Typewriter Company plants to Scotland, They 
that the Un 
lished a plant in Italy which was shipping its products 
to the United States, and that the E asy Washing Ma- 

has reduced its working force at Syra- 


chine Company g 
cuse, New York, because of a cage er of some of the 


manufacturing facilities to S yuth Africa. 


a 


It is in the area of what the federal government de 
mands from the investment companies for native peo- 
ples in such fields as wages, medical care, housing 
fo en schooling—in return for guaranteed profits—that 

g clol al program will face the crucial test 


Truman 
of economic reality and world opinion. 


It a has 
become a necessity now for the United States to provide 


milk or its equivalent for the ‘ ise? For we 


are in worldwide competition with another system 
which promises these things. 


Asia Moves Toward Un ity 


BY SHIVA RAO 


New Delhi, January 27, by Cable 

HE Asian conference held he | 
Prime Minister Nehru eae 

its kind,” as Carlos P. Romulo, the Filipins 
reminded it. However, it was not a strictly Asian con- 
ates from 


was the first “of 
» leader 
ference: the presence of deleg Ethiopia, Egy 
Australia, and New Zealand—the last country being 
merely an observer—denied it that character, Siam, 
China, and Nepal were others which chose to attend as 
observers. The active participants were A 
Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen. All of them sirened their support for 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations and 
acknowledged their obligation to accept the Security 
Council’s decisions in accordance with the Charter. 
Nehru referred to the Dutch aggression in Indonesia 


fghanistan, 


as an expression of a colonialism which should disappear 
from all Asia, but at the same time made it abundantly 


/ 


+} 


clear that the conference would neither encourage the 
formation of an Asian bloc within the United Nations 
nor try to encroach on the Security Council’s functions. 
Great as is the part that America and Europe have 
played in shaping the course of world events, this 
gathering of representatives from nineteen countries— 
all but Ceylon and Nepal members of the United Na- 
tions—indicated that Asia would no longer lag bel hind. 
Already, as both Nehru and Romulo observed, the Asian 
membership of the U. N. represents 30 per cent of 
its total voting strength and over half of the wor 
population. 

Romulo was not deterred by Nehru’s cautious ap- 
proach from suggesting that out of this conference 


should emerge a regional bloc working within the 
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e U. N. to further the interests of its 
Asian members. He proposed a permanent standing 


ith headquarters in New Delhi or Manila, 


committee, w 
which should work out the details of the organization 
and keep vigilant watch on developments in Indonesia 
It was not Dutch aggression alone he was contemplat 
complacency at this juncture, he broadly hinted, might 
open the door to other ideologies to spread through Asia. 

The spokesman of the Arab countries wanted the 
conference to take note of Arab feelings about Palestine. 
Pakistan deplored the unhappy plight of a Security 

Council which must give its undignified approval to so 
many faits accomplis—as the result of military action. 
Pakistan's Foreign Minister, Zafrullah Khan, is too 
astute a politician to stray into an irrelevant observation 
and must therefore have had certain special problems 
in mind. 

No reference was made in the conference to the fierce 
race riots in Durban and other places in South Africa, 
which had caused great losses of Indian lives and prop- 
erty. Elsewhere Deputy Premier Patel expressed his re- 
gret that such atrocities were perpetrated by another 
member of the British Commonwealth, especially at a 
time when India had not yet finally decided whether to 
continue its associations with Britain and the dominions. 
These incidents aroused intense indignation throughout 
India and will be brought up when the General Assem- 
bly reconvenes at Lake Success in April. 

The conference concentrated on Indonesia. It adopted 
three resolutions: one made certain recommendations to 
he S ~ Council for restoring peace with honor in 
1other declared that the participating coun- 
thods of cooperating through not- 


the third set up 1 machinery to 


} } 
1 aey ise mc 


natic channels; 


promote consultation and cooperation within the frame- 
The Indonesian resolution 
contained an eight-point peace plan with a time- -table. 

Among the ei 


work of the United Nations. 


sala were withdrawal of the Dutch 


ght 
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troops, formation of an interim government, and elec- 
tions to a constituent assembly—all leading to the 
establishment of a free United States of Indonesia by 
the end of this year. The conference felt, though it 
prudently refrained from letting its resolution reflect 
its feeling, that the American-sponsored proposals be- 
fore the Security Council were too vague and offered too 
many opportunities for Dutch evasion in that they fixed 
no time limit for the restoration of Republican author- 
ity and the withdrawal of Dutch troops. 

Nehru’s covering letter addressed to the President of 
the Security Council contained the reminder that “effec- 
tive action by the Council to bring this situation to an 
end is overdue.”” But until the Council has finally dis- 
posed of the matter, the Asian countries have no inten- 
tion of prejudging the issue or of rushing hastily into 
action. Nevertheless, as practically all the Indian news- 
papers have remarked, the resolutions of the conference 
mark only the first step in safeguarding Indonesia's in- 
dependence. Should the Security Council ignore the in- 
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tensity of Asian resentment, the possibility that regional 
sanctions might be applied cannot be ruled out. 

Ceylon’s Foreign Minister, addressing the gathering 
under the auspices of the Indian Council on World Af- 
fairs, advocated a mutual defense pact for India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Burma. These countries had 
inherited from Britain, he said, a parliamentary form of 
government and a democratic way of life. They had also 
recently—except Malaya—won their freedom from Eng- 
land. Since the cost of defense was heavy and there was 
urgent need of expenditures for social purposes, he 
thought the countries of the Indian Ocean region might 
benefit from pooling their resources. 

Indonesia has served as a stimulant for Asian feeling. 
Whether the conference leads to the immediate creation 
of permanent machinery for regional cooperation within 
the framework of the U. N. or merely encourages mutual 


consultation, avoiding what Nehru calls an “Asian 
bloc,” it is clear that Asian sentiment generally has re- 


y to the suggestion of concerted action. 


The Last Stand of Ernest Bevin 


BY DAVID WILLIAMS 


London, January 27, by Cable 

HE dismal story of British bum- 
bling about Israel seems to be 
approaching its end. That is the 
conclusion the British public 
that small portion of it which takes 


, or rather 
any interest in foreign affairs, has 
drawn from the recent parliamentary 
debate on the subject. Blundering to 
the end, Bevin rejected opportunities 
repeatedly offered him to salvage some 
scrap of that reputation he once reck- 
lessly staked on his solution of the 
problem. He would have had little 
trouble, at least from the Labor Party 
itself, if he had chosen to announce de facto recognition 
of Israel before or during the debate. Indeed, it was so 


y this that he 


generally believed that he would do precise! 
had very smooth passage in a private meeting of Labor 
M. P.’s which took place on the morning of the debate. 
Many ardent Z.onists felt that the recognition of Israel 
would close one unhappy chapter and open a new and 
More constructive period in the relations of British Labor 
with the Jews. 





DAVID WILLIAMS is director of the London Bureau 
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had been strong supporters of the Arab 

‘ case. 
] The Zionists were the more ready 
to do this since they privately acknowl- 
tit 9 " edge that many of Bevin’s egregious 
\ fie errors have brought long-terms bene- 


Silverman, a lifelong supporter of 
Israel’s cause and one of the most in- 
fluential parliamentarians and debaters 
on either side of the House, took this 
conciliatory line and was warmly ap- 
plauded even by Labor M. P.’s who 


r 


ra $n f 
VP f pean ee ee 
ha fits to Israel which in the course of 
time may outweigh the hardships he 
€i 2 ‘ é 
as caused it. It looks as if his un- 
willing midwifery had assisted in bringing forth a much 


bigger, stronger Jewish state than he had imagined pos- 
: wa eer 1 } 
qd, Zionists remark tha 


t it is as a steward of 
interests that the Foreign Secretary has 
done his most lamentable job. At the end of the war 
Britain was all-powerful in the Middle East, and the 
Arabs, very conscious of their mediocre record during the 
conflict, could readily have been molded by a firm, skil- 
ful hand. Britain could have had in Israel a loyal domin- 
ion of the British Commonwealth and a rallying-point 
for its interests in the Middle East. It could have had 
Jand bases in the Negev, and its ships could have found 


anchorage and an oil supply at Haifa. That, at least, is 
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the stated judgment of Ian Mikardo, 
one of the shrewdest parliamentary 
critics of British policy with respect to 
Israel. 

But even at this late date Mr. Bevin 
procrastinated about recognition. 
Mr. Churchill's 
preferred to retire under a cloud of 


pungent words, “He 


inky water and vapor like a cuttlefish 
to some retreat.” 
near his top form in the debate. He 
always excels when he speaks on a 
subject in which he is genuinely in- 


Churchill was very 


terested, and many Laborites frankly 


recognize his services to the Jewis! 
d, 





cause. Indeed, it is primarily due to his 
ng authority that the Con- 
itself to 


the recognition of Israel. Left to their 


overwhelmi 
servative Party has committe 


own devices, a clear majority of Conservative members 





would support the Arabs, as they make embarrassingly 
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clear by applauding on occasions when, acc 

their own adopted policy, they should | it. What 
must have made the pill all the more bitter for 
Bevin to swallow was the well-known fact that 
he has been an ardent admirer of Churchill in 
the past. Beyond a complimentary referen 
hostility to communism and his friendship for the 
United $ 
stupidity, and fatuity” 
drew from his vast arsenal. Clement Davies, leader of 


tates, Churchill showed him no mercy. “Folly, 


was one of the mildest phrases he 


the Liberal Party, followed with a straightforward attack 


on Bevin 


The intervention of R. H. S. Crossman, who had come 
direct from Israel, commanded the attention of the entire 
House. His critics, both on the left and on the right have 
often ate him of being an opportunist and place- 


seeker. Actually ae he took 


, 
Palestine before 1945, he has sacrific 
of a high place in the government to his 
lief in a sound Middle Eastern policy with a friendly 
Israel as the keystone. 


for the vote at pp roac hed, Labor M. 


ian 

mod 
7) 

o 


As the time 
in large numbers were leaving the Parliament buildings 
of threatening to abstain from voting. The position be- 
came so dangerous that aaemET calls were mac 
every Minister and Labor member who could = reached 
by telephone. Strachey and Morrison hurried in wearin 
full evening dress. Attlee’s closing speech had a ring « 
desperation which was shocking in so quiet a man. He 
threw the whole weight of the government behind the 
unfortunate Bevin. In his closing sentences he declared 
that he would consider the vote as one of confidence, 
thus pledging the resignation of himself and his Cabinet 
if the verdict went against him. As the M. P.’s thronged 






i ] Kh; r - as F moambhere n the 
iniv the lobbies to vote, scores of members on the Labor 
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side remained in their seats, not de. 
siring to bring down the government, 
Almost one hundred abstained from 
voting. The government's majority 
Was a mere ninety votes, the lowest 
since it took office. It was a bad day 
for the government and a worse day 
for Bevin. 

Attlee had accused Churchill of a 


partisan plot to improve Conservative 
at the general election by 


whittli ing down the prestige of Bevin, 


nNrosp 
Pt ) i ects 


who, it must be confessed with reptet, 
is much the most popular Minister 
in the Cabinet. It is quite likely that 
some such idea lurked in the back of 
Churchill's mind, and still more likely 
ciled many Tory M. P.’s to 
voting against their Arab friends. But 


that it recon 


\ 


if so, C hill only underlined the fact that Bevin is one 
of the most disastrously incompetent men ever to hold 
the office of Foreign Secretary. Indeed, perhaps the most 
telling hit was scored by a Tory backbencher in the 
House who said he had endured Bevin’s speeches for 


r years and could not endure them any longer 


fo 


They were torture to sit through, and he defied anyone 
who did not know in advance what Bevin was going to 


say, to make head or tail of them. He declared that the 


Qo. ¢ 


government of Britain could not be conducted by parlia- 
mentary forms unless men with more parliamentary com- 
petence were found. 


e knowledge even of Commonwealth 


With very littl 
habits of thought, with much less of foreign countries, 
Bevin has staggered about for nearly four years like a 
rogue wan int in a china shop. Some of his staunchest 

e Labor Party are beginning, privately, to 
confess their doubts. Intellectuals who 


friends in t 

“explain” his 
policies, seeking to make the unintelligible intelligible 
and the illiterate literate, f 
tions. 


are running out of ex slana- 


rash to assume that he will pass rap- 
idly from the scene. His political assets are immense. In 

“the working-class John 
accent captivate a 


ase, he is 
erammar and worse 


é 


ience. It is useless to attack him because 


Churchill’s ap 
Bull.” His ba 
trade-union aud 
the same old Eton-Harrow reactionaries fill his Foreign 
rkers thrill to the thought that “those 
1g ordered about by “ 
side comes out in his constant chauvinism 


Office. British wo 
snobs” are beit s 

The John Ball's 
and xenophobia. The cup is always being dashed from 
his lips, the knife sunk in his back, and too many Brit- 
ish workers who feel that, but for the obscure ma 
hinations of outsiders—Russians, Americans, or Jews— 
their lives would be Jess hard and dreary, share with 


: ' 7 ag ‘ *. cealf-eriohteous- 
um to the full his martyrdom and his seif-rignieous 


| 
one of ourselves. 
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After a particularly bad appointment Mayor La- 
Guardia once had the grace to confess that when he made 
a blunder it was a beaut. Britain’s and the world’s best 





(This is the second article in a series on Liberty in Amer- 
ica which began last week with the publication of Fuli Dis- 
closure: Dangerous Precedent, by Arthur Garfield Hays. 
Some of the contributors to this series will deal, as does 
Carey McWilliams here, with local threats to the civil rights 
of particular individuals; others will treat broader aspects of 
the subject. I. F. Stone, in an early issue, will con ider, What 
Rights Have Communists? 

Mr. McWilliams is well known to readers of The Nation 
as a staff contributor especially concerned with the problems 
of minorities and with political liberalism in the West. His 
Jatest book is “North from Mexico.” } 

Los Angeles, January 26 
T SEVEN o'clock on the morning of October 25, 
1948, subpoenas were served on ten persons in 
Los Angeles summoning them to appear “forth- 
with and instanter” as witnesses before a federal grand 
jury." At ten o'clock these persons appeared before 
Judge Pierson M. Hall and moved to dismiss the sub- 
poenas on various grounds. The motion was summarily 
denied. From ten o'clock until half-past three in the 
afternoon the witnesses were before the grand jury. At 
3:30 the government moved for an order to compel 
them to answer certain questions which they had refused 
to answer in reliance on their rights under the Fifth 
Amendment. Their counsel moved for a continuance so 
that they might prepare to meet this motion; the request 
was denied. Judge Hall then ordered the witnesses to 
answer the questions, and they were returned to the 
grand jury. 

At the strange judicial hour of 10:35 in the evening 
the ten witnesses were brought before Judge Hall, and 
the government moved to have them held in contempt 
until such time as they answered the questions. After 
another motion for continuance was made and denied, 
the witnesses were committed to the custody of the mar- 
shal. Counsel then asked that the witnesses be released 
on bail pending appeal, and for the first time the blitz- 
ktieg tempo of these singular proceedings momentarily 
slackened, Judge Hall put this motion over until the next 
morning, when he curtly denied it, though two of the 


*A letter of protest against these proceedings by Hollister Noble, husband 

of one of the witnesses subpoenaed, was published in The Nation of De- 
cember 11 under the heading, Twentieth-Century America or Sixteenth- 
Century Spain? 
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hope is that Attlee will some day rise to this height, 
but in any case it is comforting to reflect that Israel at 
Jeast should now be safe from further harm. 


LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


blitz in Los Angeles 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


witnesses were mothers and their children needed their 
care. 

Since Justice Rutledge of the Supreme Court had ruled 
that the witnesses in a similar proceeding at Denver 
were entitled to be released on bail pending appeal, 
counsel for the Los Angeles “ten” now induced Judge 
William Denman of the Ninth Circuit Court to issue an 
order to that effect. But when the ten witnesses were re- 
Jeased, after nine days in jail, they were promptly served 
with new subpoenas. Three of them were then taken 
before Judge Hall and asked a new series of ques- 
tions; on their refusal to answer, presentments in crimi- 
nal contempt were filed by the grand jury. The three 
were found in contempt by Judge Hall, but their sen- 
tencing was deferred, first, until January 17 and later till 
February 14 on the assumption that by that time the 
Ninth Circuit Court would have ruled on the original 
appeal. 

At the time the original subpoenas were served, the 
government announced that it lad issued thirty-four but 
had succeeded in serving only ten. Service was made 
later on three other persons. These new witnesses were 
then charged with having attempted to evade the original 
service and on the flimsiest evidential showing were 
compelled to post bonds of $1,000, $2,500, and $4,000, 
respectively, before Judge Hail would release them, 
pending their appearance before the grand jury. 


| IS apparent from this recital of the bare facts that 
legal processes have been gravely abused. Surely the 
constitutional right to be represented by counsel is made 
nearly meaningless if counsel is allowed only three hours 
in which to prepare to meet issues so important as those 
raised in this case. Once witnesses have been released 
on bail pending their appeal, the service of additional 
subpoenas on the same individuals appears, on the face 
of things, a type of petty harassment which reflects little 
credit on the Department of Justice. 

In launching the Los Angeles and Denver proceed- 
ings the Department of Justice would seem at first glance 
to have acted clumsily and inconsistently. In New 
York, through the indictment of twelve leaders of the 
Communist Party, the government has inferentially taken 
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the position that membership in the party is a crimi- 
eas in Colorado and California its ac- 
tion has been based on the assumption that membership 
in the Communist Party is perfectly legal. Both Judge 
J. Foster Symes in Denver and Judge Hall in Los 
Angeles repeatedly assured the witnesses, in reliance on 


nal offense, wher 


the Schneiderman case, that membership in the Commu- 
nist Party was not illegal and hence the guaranty against 
self-incrimination did not apply. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the Department of Justice hoped 
to capitalize on this very inconsistency in launching the 
Denver and Los Angeles blitzes. 

On October 21 Tony Smith of the Scripps-Howard 
syndicate filed a story in Washington in which he said 
that the Department of Justice had worked out a new 
legal theory by which the Communist Party could in 
effect be outlawed without the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as the Mundt-Nixon bill. The technique, he went 
on to say, would consist in launching grand-jury in- 


cey cities and asking officials and 


c 


vestigations in a few 
members of the Communist Party a series of questions 
which the government knew they could not answer 
without running the risk of incriminating themselves. 
Contempt proceedings would then be used to accomplish 
indirectly what the government was unwilling to attempt 
directly—namely, to outlaw the Communist Party. In 
this oblique manner the government hoped to break up 
the Communist Party without ever yl fac - the 
issue of whether it could be accomplished constitution- 
ally. 

In the first Los Angeles proceeding the ten witnesse 
were asked such questions as “Do you know the names 
of the county officers of the Los Angeles County Com- 
munist Party? Do you know the table of organization 
of the Los Angeles County Communist Party? Do you 
know Ned Spar ks?” (probably meaning Nemmy Sparks, 
secretary of the party in Los Angeles County). To un- 
derstand why the ten witnesses were entirely within their 
constitutional rights in refusing to answer these ques- 
tions, it is necessary to keep certain facts in ae In the 
first place, the indictment of the twelve leaders of the 
Communist Party in New York has two major counts: 
(1) that the defendants conspired to violate the Smith 
act by forming the Communist Party; and (2) that they 
violated the Smith act by mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party. Secondly, the Attorney General has 
ruled, under Executive Order 9835, that the Com- 
munist Party is an organization whica advocates the 
overthrow by force and violence of the American form 
of government. Moreover, the Department of Justice has 
taken precisely the same position in some recent depor- 
tation cases. 

Thus it is extremely difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the Denver and Los Angeles proceedings were in- 


stituted on the assumption that the individuals sub- 
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poenaed could not and would not answer the questions, 
This is merely another way of saying that the gtand- 
jury hearings in these cities were not called for the pur- 
pose of investigating anything; they were called so that 
the power to punish for contempt could be used as 4 
substitute for a criminal proceeding. 


r.. NUMEROUS decisions the Supreme Court has ruled 

iat the Fifth Amendment's guaranty of protection 
against self-incrimination bars not only questions whic! 
on their face involve complicity in a criminal offense 
but also questions ": signed to elicit evidence on the 
ness might be shown to have com: 


. 1 
1SiS of WV hich the Wi 








ined a criminal offense. Thus the government, in view 
of the pos: ition it has taken in New York, cannot compel 
a witness to answer the question ‘Are you a member 


of the Communist Party?” since he might there eby in- 
criminate himself. Questions designed to obtain evidence 
on the basis of which membership might be proved are 
subject to the same objection if, in the words of Judge 
Learned Hand, “the chase” promises to get “too hot” 
or “the scent too fresh.” 

In the Los Angeles case it is apparent that it would 
have been perilous for the witnesses to answer the 
questions, since they were expressly directed to an organ- 
ization which the government holds to be an unlawful 
conspiracy. Nor is it necessary to indulge in legal hair- 


splitting to reach this conclusion. In the Denver pro- 
ceedings, of which the Los Angeles witnesses and their 


counsel were well aware, Judge Symes had ruled that a 
question about membership must be answered, and it 
was toward this question that the government was di- 
recting the interrogation of the Los Angeles witnesses 
With the New York proceedings pending, Judge Symes 
surely gave the Denver witnesses scanty reassurance when 


} ] 


he kept telling them that an admission 6 member- 
+ 
L 


| 


ship in the Communist Party could not possibly incrimt- 


There is something deeply offensive about the spec 
tacle of federal judges and officials of the Departmen 


o 
1 


of Justice sanctim: ea assuring citizens of the United 
States that they may safely answer questions in a grand- 
jury proceeding when the same judges and officials are 
perfectly well aware that the government is acting in- 
consistently with these assurances in another district. 
Such conduct is, to put it mildly, hypocritical. But a much 
graver objection to this type of proceeding is that it 
sanctions the idea that the Department of Justice, aided 
by compliant judges, can make criminal an act which 
declared to be a crime. If these ae - 
ceedings are upheld, freedom of political association w 
have become a shadowy right indeed. Fortunately, nae 
is every reason to believe that the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals will set aside this cunningly contrived blitz 
on civil rights. 


Congress has not 
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February 5, 1949 


Del Fayo—A Guerrillero Speaks 





ECENTLY a small boat managed to reach a French 
port. It contained a number of anti-Franco Spaniards 


seeking refuge in France—among them, “el 





who have not forgotten the heroic revolt of the Asturian 
miners in 1934 will know who this man was. In early days the 
leader of the Socialist Youth, he was subjected to torture by 


the Guardia Civil and in consequet nce lost an eye. After that 


he wore glasses and was called “el Gafas.’”’ His real name is 
Marcelino Fernandez Villanueva. For the past several years 


he has been at the head of the Republican guerrillas in Leon 
nd Galicia. When I learned of his arrival in France I ask 


an ed 
him to tell readers of The Nation about his experiences. 





Here is his story in his own words, without any retouching. 
You should first remind the 


Americans, said “el Gafas,” 
that we were in this fregado (mess) twelve yeat 


s. Our move- 
ment was born in the mountains eighteen months before the 
end of the war, when the Republicans lost the northern part 

of Spain. On October 21, 1937, a number of us got together 
at Sama de Langreo in Asturias—village leaders and ofticials. 
We knew what would happen to us if we fell into the 
hands of the fascists: there can be no truce with fascism— 
either you destroy it or you are destroyed. We decided to 
form a resistance movement, not only to save our lives but 
for a more important purpose—to a the enemy’s troops 
away from other fronts. 

We took to'the mountains well supplied with arms, Mules 
bore our food and other necessities. 

As soon as the fascists had reduced the civil population 
of the plains to submission, they struck at us in the moun- 
tains. They were surprised by the fierce reception they got. 
In their first encounter with us a lot of them were killed. 
They avenged their losses by murdering our relatives and 
friends in the villages. 

As the months passed, life in the mountains became more 
and more difficult. It was hard to cover our tracks, to hide 
our encampments, to get enough food. Things got worse 
when the enemy ordered the villages on the tops of the 
mountains to be evacuated. The entrances of mines which 
weren't being worked were sealed with cement so that we 
couldn't use them as shelter in the winter months. While we 
were being hunted like wild beasts, broadsides were dropped 
from planes urging us to surrender. 

The next winter, 1938-39, opened very dark. Food was 
terribly scarce. We collected as many horses as we could 
find and killed them to provide meat for the next few 
months. While we were salting the flesh to preserve it we 
were surrounded by Moorish soldiers whom Franco had 
sent to make an end of us. We met them with hand grenades 
and managed to break through, 
us—but we lost our horse meat. 

The supply problem forced us to divide up into smaller 
nd sma ller groups. Often we had to fight an enemy ten or 
twenty times as strong as we were. After one fight I found 
myself alone; I was sick; my shoes were completely gone. I 
‘ame upon the tumbledown hut of a company miner and 


taking our wounded with 


















planned to make it my “hospital.” But my stay was short 
Soon I saw an enemy patrol coming toward the hut—about 
ten men. I got on to the roof, jumped to the ground behind 
the hut, and opened fire. When they turned their machine- 
guns ¢ I dropped as if mortally pric dragged 
myself along a short way, then got up and ran as I had 


I escaped. But that night, when the local Falange unit 


found out that the man who had got away was none other 
than “the chief,’ they killed fifteen anti-fascists, among 
them two Oi: My proticrs, an uncie, and two cousins. 


Once quite a number of us retreated as far as Portugal. 
We wanted to figl 
the British embas: 


= Mee hev had 
toid us they nad no 


xx the United Nations, so we went to 





nd asked to join the British army. They 
‘oreign legion, but if one was formed 
they would let us know. 

ainst Hitler 
is. We left 


n aus and 


" — : 
If we could not fight in the Allied armies ag 


‘ a ] } 1 P C » § 1 
we decided to go back and fight in the 


started toward home—about twenty of us. After walking for 


a weck we reached the celebrated vales of Casayo in the 
Sierras del Eje. 

Comrades who were scattered through the mountains gave 
us a warm welcome, and as a result of our work among 


them a guerrilla group was formed which was the basis of 


the famous Guerrilla Federation of Leén-Galicia. One of our 
fundamental prin nti-fascist unity; 
we therefore forbade any effort to get the men to join this 
s nor Communists 


Te ee 


this unity that we 


. +h, marty Ther . P rpither talict 
or that party. There were neither Socialis 


nor Anarchists among us. It was 





14 Hn He iy } L- 
could continue to exist and make 
Phe guerrillas of each province were divided into groups 


a ‘ BF 
and two lieut 





= ] ] x } c 
commanded by a chie enants chosen at annual 


meetings. There was iron discipline, We had our own news- 


paper, E/ Guerrillero, 
Tr 10 6 Franco’ arm lain hed new IMH4A1C 
In 1946 franco s ny jaunched a new campaign to 
wipe us out. Fighting went on almost continuously. We had 
: 


to contend 


1 


against an expe 11Ci¢ onary force of several thou- 


sand well-armed troops, supy cami by Civil Guards, Moors, 


nd Falangists. It was a large-scale operation oo to 
ard fight- 
ing the bulk of our men escaped. We were cae to scatter, 
though, and the centralized gu 


round up every last one of us. But it failed. After t 


trilla organization never 
recovered from the blow. From then on the resistance move- 
ment in that part of Spain had to make superhuman efforts 
to survive. Today the guerrillas are counting their dead, but 
the spirit which took them to the mountains lives on. 

Here “el Gafas” ended his story. 

Last summer I wrote an open letter to the British Labor 
Party asking it to abandon its pro-Franco policy of “‘non- 
intervention” in Spain. Today I am sending in this report and 
repeating my former question: How long will the British 
Labor Party, with a majority in Parliament, wait before 
initiating a Spanish policy worthy of a party which cone 
siders itself the champion of liberty in Europe? 
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What the Assembly Promised 


BY HENRI ROLIN 


Brussels, January 24 

AM well aware that it requires some boldness to 
attempt to pass judgment on the session of the 
United Nations General Assembly at Paris. No 
one can pretend to knowledge of all the discussions that 


oO 


took place at the hundreds of meetings of committees, 
oO 


subcommittees, and plenary assembly. It is, moreover, 
rash to commit oneself to writing before one can review 
one’s impressions from a longer perspective. 
On first examination the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly seem scarcely to justify the eulogies 
uttered at the final session by various officials and 
delegates. In the whole eleven weeks the Assembly 
did not even touch on the fate of the Italian colo- 
nies, or on the question of Franco Spain, or on the 
the Hindus 
take any part in the efforts of the Council to settle the 
problem of Berlin. And even when it did deal with 


political questions, its con 


treatment of in South Africa. Nor did 


clusions, in most cases, in no 
way helped to reconcile divergent opinions and repre- 
sented no real progress toward a solution—as witness 
the resolutions on Palestine, Korea, the admission of new 


ic nerow «4 fcarmar ni 
nic enerpy, and disarmament, 


members, control of aton 





Con } | > ' ag cnhkie a laroce py } 

Since the debates on any subject were largely taken up 
wit] noalent ee a) ew rAnien hetwe nm tha 
Vith violent exnidi ions of the antagonism between ie 
We n and th Ta tern nmowere the temptation i¢ 
Vestern anc the -astern powers the temptation 198 


eae eee ee , 
{ } ) » Of th Parie meetin. 
that the final baiance of the Paris meeting 


strong to Say 


gives a negative result and that the U. N. is bankrupt. 

Fortunately, the session accomplished more than a 
superficial survey would indicate; the debates, even on 
political questions, were not entirely without signifi- 
cance. First of all it should be recognized that while 
the passage of the genocide convention by a unanimous 


vote and of the universal declaration of the rights of 


man by a large majority may not have immediate re- 
sults for the millions of human beings now sunk in 
misery and oppression, in theory these resolutions repre- 


| 
sent substantial progress. Some day their fruits will b 
and even now they would have aroused popu- 
siasm if men’s minds had not been dominated 


garnered, 
Jar enthus 
by the threat of war. 

The genocide convention not only condemns any at- 


tack upon 


| a national, ethnic, racial, or religious group 





Prog 
w 
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HENRI ROLIN, president of the 
ember of the Belgian dé legation at 
ing of the General Assembly, was one of the key figures 
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but also 


with the intention of 


destroying a iIMposes 
po 


on its signatories the obligation to adopt legislation that 


will both effectively suppress any oth attack and insure 
the punishment of its authors. The declaration of the 


1 certain modern 
for iste a list 


rights of man, drawing inspiration from 
constitutions, is to be commended 
of economic rights among those which must receive 
respect and protection from all peoples 

Praise should also be given to the action of the 
General Assembly in granting aid to the deported Greek 
children and the refugees from Palestine. Both resolu- 
tions were passed in a spirit of humanity which tem- 


porarily led political passions. Their benefits are 
undoubtedly al 


ready beginning to be felt by hundreds 
of thousands of unfortunates. 


+} 134 
to the port 


ryt IRN TING 


eiidien at the summary condemnation of Balkan inter- 


ical resolutions, I cannot myself 


vention in Greece, when no effort had been made to 


discover why a — section of the Greek p Face in- 





nunists, were so violently oppose 
to the government. Nor was I pleased by the Palestine 
which ai replaced the mediator by a 
ation commission, without giving it any directives 


e it or the methods 





as to th en in ples which hoy ld Y) 
tO T cif eS WiliCh SHouid g 
I Q 





it s] use. On the other hand, I am among those 
who think that though the Assembly did not directly 


the problem of Berlin, it exercised 





considerable nce on the deliberations of the Se- 
curity Council, and I believe that these finally took a 
direction which may give results. 

Even with respect to the admission of new members, 
the Assemb action was not so unrealistic as at first 





Ap} cared, It suggested that the Security Council £C- 
in the light of the 


’ t 
nationar 


for admission 

nion by a majority of the Inte 
Court of Justice. And in the course of the debate M. 
j the competence of the court, 
1 


Vishinsky, while rejectin 
e sg oe C whicl 
forcefully reaffirmed the substanc me? its opinion, which 


was that a —— should depend on whether the five 
conditions specified by the Charter were met. Indeed, 
according to M. Vi ishinsky, the majority on the Council, 
by voting against the admission of Hungary, Bulgaria, 


and Rumania, were guilty of the sin for which they 
ce Russia wanted to admit them 


Italy, While most of the dele- 


some 


reproached Russia, sit 

en bloc, together wee 
unconvinced by this argument, 

any political advantage 


gations were 


asked whether there was in truth 
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In keeping out of the organization certain states whose 
presence would have been desirable for fear of adding 
three ot four countries to the group of Russian satellites. 

The long debates on the control of atomic energy 
vide in my opinion a very useful analysis of this 
redoubtable problem. However, the resolution adopted 
simply ratifies the proposals of the Committee for the 
Control of Atomic Energy, censures the Russian dele- 
gition for not having yiclded to the wishes of the 
majority, recommends that the special committee created 
by the Security Council continue its work and that the 
representatives of the powers especially interested seek 
to reconcile the divergent views which have led to 
he present impasse. No useful result can be expected 
from such a sterile attitude. 

Led by the American delegation, the committee had 
decided that creation of an international control organi- 
uition should be the first step. The Russians’ objections 
wete based partly on political, partly on technical con- 
siderations. For political reasons they objected to foreign 
interference in internal matters, on Russian territory, 
to turning over ownership of mines and plants to a 
foreign body, and to preponderant American influence 
in the administrative and control organization. I believe 
a formula could have been found by which Soviet 
apprehensions might have been allayed, The committee 
may have decided too hastily that ownership of raw 
materials and means of production should be transferre< 


to the international body. American 


As to the allege 


preponderance, it is not clear why that was more to be 
feared in the committee’s plan than in the Soviet 
counter-proposal. 

The primary object of international endeavor, the 
Russians argued, was the abolition of the atomic bomb. 
Therefore before the mechanism of control was set up, 
certain international pledges must be demanded whose 
observance would be subject to control. Persuasive as 
tis argument seemed, it ran up against the axiom, 
whose truth had already been acknowledged by Stalin, 
tht no pledge in this domain could be accepted unless 
thete was effective international control. It 1 


a > 


was for this 
feason that the Committee on Atomic Energy gave 
Priority to the creation of a control organization. 

A synthesis of these Opposing views was possible: 
pledges and prohibitions could be established s/mwltane- 
onsly with the institution of control, This could be ac: 
complished either by including both in one internationa 
ct ot by passing two separate conventions at the same 
time, The Russian member of the committee had alluded 
to this possibility, but when he was invited to be more 


Nrec 1 


Precise he excused himself. Some weeks later, however 


et, 


c 


the Soviet delegation proposed the simultaneous adop- 
tion of two resolutions—one on the prohibition of the 
ttomic bomb, the other on enforcement of prohibition. 

This was indisputable progress. Nevertheless, the 
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solution was superficial, imprecise, and therefore unac- 


- 
ceptable. F 
the effec 


not that the states in possession of the bomb immediately 


or security as a result of control presupposes 
tive functioning of control. And this requires, 


fulfil their pledge to renounce it, but that there be per- 
fectly parallel timing in the various stages of disarma- 
ment and the organization of control. This technical 
problem is made much 
more difficult by cur- 
rent suspicions but 
can be solved by pa- 
tience, objectivity, and 
imagination. 

On the initiative of 


the French delegation 
the special committee 


on reduction of arma- 


ments of the classic 


_— ard P } 
type admitted that a 
YI 

Sechincthinan rT + > 
aqistinction must ) 
made between reduc- 


and regulation, which 





seemed indispensable. 
% 
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possible and necessary to 


. oe ; : 
ee a ae He 
Ward disarmament—that 15 





mare, the menace or secret 





tion ad ypted invites the technical comn 1ittee appointed 
} 
} : = me: mena —— > 4] = + 
by the Security Council to submit to the Council a pro- 
pram Tor reg lation based on actaied statements py the 
) 
various s concerning their land, air, and naval arma- 
e - “y ¢ = oe 
me 35 C se statements to be verin D in ad noc con 
trol committee operating within the ework of the 
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. . 1 2 
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ction of armaments. But one may still |} 2 that 
aeene will Gnalle caccmndive the cod faith af the Pate 
Mosco | finally recognize the i faith of the Paris 
j ; 
proposals and join in their exe 





A S EVERYBODY knows, it is the antagonism between 
the East and the West which has blocked all 


st Ked ull action by 


LLit LAS 


+} Tex? ] T TANne Tate! the entoenat mal at: 
the United Nations. Until the international atmosphere 


undergoes a profound change no progress in the politi- 
1 - + a y 1 1 . 
cal field can be hoped for. Nevertheless, the General 


Assembly 


} I¢ ‘ + ¢ rQ } +1, “ ; : 7 ~ 
has again demonstrated that in a different cli- 
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mate of opinion mediation by a large group of truly in- 
dependent and disinterested states could be of real help 
in settling dist 


a bh 


This does not mean that the organization born at San 


sutes that may arise between the great 


Francisco has no faults. In the first place, the Paris meet- 
ing amply illustrated the unreasonableness of giving 
equal voting strength, in both the General Assembly 
and the Security Council, to two powers so different in 
importance as the United States and San Salvador, Russia 
and Iceland. Resolutions for the expenditure of large 
sums have been voted by majorities composed of repre- 
sentatives of states which would contribute less than 
5 per cent. The same foolish equality of votes was re- 
sponsible—with the ie y of the United States, it is 
true—for the acceptance of Spanish as one of the work- 
ing languages, which will “at us with no argumen 
against similar demands by Russia and China. The more 
languages used the more the administrative machinery is 
slowed up. 
Administrative diff 
parent, and persons familiar with the League of Nations 


draw comparisons between the procedures followed in 


sc1lt ‘ ] ly lu te / 
culties are aifeaay Oniy too ap- 
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the two organizations which are unfavorable to the 
U. N. In the first place, the agenda is overcrowded: ins 
numerable proposals are accepted for discussion regard. 
less of the impossibility of getting to them in any rea. 
sonable time. Next, there is an excess of publicity. To 
have the Security Council meet on the stage of a theater 





is not serious. But to publish the debates of subcommit. 
tees and desing committees is not only an incitement to 
oratorical excursions but a serious obstacle to conciliatory 
approaches and frank exchange of views. 

Finally, I do not know of a parliament in the world 
which tolerates such excesses of language as were heard 
in Paris. In this respect also only painful comparisons 
can be drawn with Geneva. At Paris the att tempts of Dr, 
Evatt to induce his colleagues to speak more moder- 
ately were very badly received. It seems as if a change in 
the rules to give the president more power to enforce 
restrictions would be helpful. 

To sum up, the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions was revealed as rich in possibilities and full of 
promise. But if it is to be _— to its task the statesmen 


: } 
improve Ws proceaulcs, 
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China: the Communists’ Plan 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Peiping, January 28, by Cable 

HERE is an old Chinese proverb: “Know yourself 
and know your enemy, and in a hundred battles 
gain a hundred victories.” Nanking’s politicians, 
however, have been as perplexed about what the 
future has in store for them as a girl on the eve of her 
first blind date. Their bewilderment scarcely seems nec- 
essary, for the Chinese Communists are among the most 
prolific publicists in the world. By checking their vo- 


rature against the repo rts of com} yetent OD 


ro) 


uminous 





servers who have come out of Communist-held territory, 
one gets a fairly clear picture of the policies of the group 
already governing two hundred million people and 
shortly to govern more. 

Mao Tse-tung’s eight conditions for peace talks, an- 
nounced recently, make it clear that the Communists are 


} 


more interested in a thor ughgoing domestic house- 
cleani ing and a pro- Soviet redirection of foreign policy 


than in a quick peace. These conditions include the tria 
of virtually all the Kuomintang leaders as “war crim- 
inals” and their exclusion from a future Communist-led 
coalition government, cancelation of the present Kuo- 
mintang-devised constitution, confiscation of the wealth 


of the Kungs and Soongs, land reforms, and the end of 


“treacherous treaties” with the United States. A few 
Nanking Jeaders were stung to last-ditch resistance by 


the severity of these terms, but most of them hastened 





to follow their securities and limousines to Formosa of 
America. 


Tine Communists intend to use the peace conditions 


and the black lists to reshape the face of China, Lhere 


ess controv ay over whethet 


has been‘ much mea 
China’s Communists are full-fledged Stalinists or merely 


agrarian democrats. Stalin himself sceiiibas the illusioa 
of their democracy by telling the American envoy, 


Donald Nelson, that Chinese Communists were ‘Like 
radishes, red on the outside, white on the mes ne 
truth is that Chinese Communists are theoretical Mar: 
ists of the Lenin-Stalin school whose tactics and timing 


have been conditioned by their quarter-century of f womk 


ey : hee Re Pvcctcka dee think ful 
in the Chinese c untryside. As Mar xists they think ine 





society progresses from feudalism through cap alism to 
socialism. China, they believe, is now nm feudal, 
particularly in the rural regions, with capitalist influence 
in the port cities. In their opinion China has remained 
semi-feudal and under-industrialized partly because of 
the interest of the Western powers and pd in keeping 


it as a vast market and partly because of the power of the 
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February 5, 1949 


ndlord-merchant-speculator class in the village and the 
wreaucratic capitalists” of the city. “Bureaucratic capi- 
lists” is a fancy name for the “four favored families” 
_the Soongs, Kungs, Chiangs, and Chens—which hav 
wnassed huge fortunes, not by producing, but by con- 
rolling the government apparatus. Communist peace 
conditions and black lists will decapitate this class, at 
last figuratively. No one can hope to survive if the Com- 
nuaists consider him bound up with the “ren 


2 
~~ 
bev) 
> } 
ww 

=r 


‘eudalism” in China’s economy or an obstacle to their at- 
tempt to end Nanking’s “subservience” to Washington. 
\ AO does not think China can be taken directly fron 
42 somi-feudalism into socialism. In his pamphlet “On 


he has stated flatly: 


Coalition Government 
New Democratic, united state, without the economic de- 


“Without a 


velopment of a New Democratic nation, witl 
development of a private-capitalist and 
economy and of a national, scientific, popular—that is, 
New Democratic—culture, without the emancipation and 
development of the individuality of millions of people, 
a short, without a complete democratic revolution, any 


attempt to establish socialism in China would b. 


© 


a 
viopian dream.” 

“The reform of the agrarian system,” Mao declared last 
April, “is the main content of China’s New Democratic 
revolution. The general line of the agrarian reform 1s 
...to eliminate systematically and discriminatingly th 
feudal system of exploitation and develop agricultura 
production.” By the “feudal system of exploitation” the 
Communists mean the setup by which a small group of 
landlord-merchant-speculators, about 5 per cent of the 
village population, squeeze the working farmers. This 
group owns almost half the land, exacts rents of about 
60 per cent of the crops, charges usurious interest ran 
ing as high as 60 per cent, and piles up profits by hoard- 
ing its share of the harvest during famine periods, These 
old-style landlords do not use any of their wealth to im- 
prove the land. And they keep tenants so close to starva- 

, adequate fertt- 


max! 


tion that they cannot afford good seed 


et, Or enough simple implements to reach mum 
}i 


r 
productivity. The Communists believe 
peasants are given the landlords’ land 


‘erest and tax burdens are reduced, they will 


that if thé 


eo 


and if their in- 
} 


surplus to reinvest in land improvement and thus 
tease production, 

The confiscation and transfer of land have been 
companied by a political purge in villages t 
munists have occupied, Formerly the villages were con- 
‘tolled by a Kuomintang appointee representing th 
‘Mterests of the landlord-speculator-merch int class. Now 
Communists have taken over and are governing 
‘trough the poor and middle peasants, school teachers, 
and certain merchants. A number of landlords and rich 
Peasants have been stripped not only of 


SL an ore ay ene 
tmmeir land Out 





of their other possessions. A few landlords accused of 
collaborating with the Japanese or the Kuomintang 
police have been executed. 

This purge in the countryside apparently went “too 
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far,” arousing popular opposition 
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and commerce in the field of ‘tax policy.” Recent 
from Tsinan, Mukden, and other industrial cente 
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“fifth column” would manage to get into the coalition 
government they plan for China. Their suspicions were 
heightened by one of the late Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
Jast letters, in which he wrote that the State Department 


1° 


had offered him heavy inducements if he would split 
with his Communist allies. Surprise at seeing Vice-Presi- 
dent Li Tsung-jen’s name on the December list of wart 
criminals was equally unreasonable, for the Communists 
consider him America’s leading candidate to sabotage a 
Communist-led coalition. 


EPORTS on future Communist policy have filtered 
into Peiping from Harbin and Shihchiachuang, 
where the Communists have been holding preliminary 
talks with representatives of the Democratic League, 
the Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee of Marshal Li 
Chi-sen, and other non-Communist liberal and left op- 


} 4 


ponents of the Kuomintang. Fragmentary accounts of 
these discussions indicate that the Communists will limit 
themselves to two-fifths of the seats in the coalition 
Cabinet; these will be, it may be presumed, the key posts. 

About two months ago the Communists proposed that 
the coalition Cabinet should represent five elements—the 
Communist Party, the Democratic League and other 
minority groups, the Kuomintang Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, non-party leaders (probably including represen- 
tatives of the ethnic minorities), and peasant and labor- 
union leaders. Since a separate place is reserved for the 
Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee as distinguished 
from other minority parties, this group will probably 
inherit the Kuomintang Party apparatus. The Commu- 
nists can afford to limit themselves to less than a major- 
ity of the Cabinet because they have a disciplined party 
of about three million members and a victorious army 
of over two million men. 

No substantial differences on immediate objectives 
divide the Communists and their liberal allies. Mao 
Tse-tung’s policies do not call for socialism but for a 
prolonged transition period—the so-called ‘New Democ- 
racy —during which China is to be moved out of the 
Middle Ages. Mao feels China will remain a “New 
Democracy” for as much as fifty years, while a sufficient 
economic base for socialism is being prepared. 

Instead of following a pro-Soviet foreign policy im- 
mediately, the Communists will probably begin to with- 
draw China from the American orbit by attacking Amer- 
ican plans to rebuild Japan. In this course they will re- 
ceive very wide support in China. It is also thought that 


they may denounce the Yalta agreements which gave 
Russia special rights in Port Arthur and Dairen—this 
rumor is unconfirmed but seems reasonable. Such a move 
would gain the Communists tremendous favor in China, 
boost their stock in the eyes of the West, and still not 
hurt Russia's strategic interests, since all Manchuria is 
now in hands friendly to the Soviets. 
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NE of the greatest revolutions the world ha 
‘een is now taking place in China, a country 
of over four million square miles with nearly half 
a billion people. At this dramatic moment one of 
the few Western reporters on the Spot is Andrew 
Roth, The Nation’s Asta correspondent. Mr. Roth 
is reporting from the heart of Red China. His pres- 
ent base of operations, Peiping, will probably be- 
come the new capital of China. 

For more than two years readers of The Nation 
have apprectated Mr. Roth’s significant dispatches 
from Indonesia, Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, Cey- 
lon, Siam, India, Ivaq, Iran—focal points of a con- 
tinent in turmoil. Few American ve porters ave better 
equipped than he to interpret the events now taking 
place in China. The editors of The Nation feel 
fortunate in having the exclusive opportunity to 
present Mr. Roth’s reports on China during the 


weeks, 
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These developments are likely to come as a surprise 
to Western observers, many of whom have mechanically 
anticipated a Communist-led coalition in China modeled 
on the regimes set up in the Soviet satellite states in 
Eastern Europe. At the most they have hoped that Mao 
might become another Tito. They have ignored the many 
important distinctions between the Chinese Communists 
and the Communist parties of Eastern Europe. China 
unlike the satellite states, was not liberated from an in- 
vader by the Russians. Although the Chinese Commu: 
nists credit the Russians with smashing the crack Japanese 
Kwantung army in Manchuria, they acknowledge tha 
the major blows, particularly on the sea and in the aif, 
were American. They feel that they themselves engaged 
the largest group of Japanese land troops, while the Kue- 
mintang troops mostly sat out the war, 

In addition, China’s Communists, not being Slavs 
have none of the strong linguistic and cultural links to 
Russia of which most Eastern Europeans are CONSCIOUS. 
Instead, they have a strong pride in China’s ancient cul- 
ture, and a belief in China’s importance which has been 
handed down through the centuries; the ancient name fot 
China, “Chung Kuo,” is translated literally as “Centr 
Country,” meaning that China is the center of the world. 
Many young Chinese have become Communists becaust 
they feel that the Communists’ plans for industrializ 
tion and modernization will enable China to take i 
rightful place as a world power. _ 

For Western diplomats, uneasy over the full implice 
tions of the Chinese Communist victory, there 13 of 
small consolation: the Soviets also seem to be more than 


— : - } Pe . he 
a little anxious about future developments nere. 
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Dreiser Undone 
THEODORE DREISER, APOSTLE OF 
NATURE. By Robert Elias. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $4. 
R. ELIAS had the sort of 


tunity critics dream about. He was 
to write the first critical biography of 


PI por- 


America’s most influential twentieth- 
century novelist (the one previous study 
being both dated and silly); he was to 
deal with a writer whose work, having 
suffered critical neglect, badly needs re- 
examination. What is more, he had the 
immense advantage of having held 
lengthy conversations with Dreiser from 
1937 to 1945. And yet Mr. Elias has 
failed almost completely. Were he un- 
knowing or vsiusiiligues or insensitive, 
it would hardly matter; but he is none 
of these. His is a failure of method. 

Mr. Elias is painstaking; he has un- 
ial about Dreiser’s 
life; his early chapters on childhood 


earthed valuable mater 


and youth suffer, as perhaps they must, 
from comparison with Dreiser’s own 
accounts, but they do convey something 
of the tight and dreary atmosphere of 
Middle Western life in the late nine- 
teenth century. Here are the patterns 
we have come to consider typical: the 
poverty-stricken family wandering from 
town to town and held tog 
by the will of the mot 


between the hopelessly religious father 


ether only 
ther; the schism 
and his amoral Cidldoas: the agonies of 
young Dreiser’s sex life, 
guilt and his fear of impotence; 
the break, the flight to the city, and 
there the loneliness and hn inger, clumsi- 


ness and ambition, 


his sense of 
then 


first beginnings. It 
is $9 American, this story which reads 
like a naturalistic novel, a plodding, 
powerful Erziehungsroman by Dreiser 
ot 


Farrell. There 
mythical in Dreiser's career, 


is in truth something 
but one 
Wishes Mr, Elias had also tried for a 
linet analysis of Dreiser's 
perience so that he 


Ait 


s particular ex- 
w oo 1 not seem too 
much like one of his own heroes. 

After a good section on Dreiser's 
carly experience as a journalist, Mr. 
Elias uses most of his remaining space 


on Dreiser’s intellectual history. He 


2 _ . , . 
apparently assumes that Dreiser’s ideas 


are 


ie themeoly 
in themselves of consequence, and 





t 1ererore traces 1 pain e 
es 1 
co iniONs OF Nis notion IO if , 





most or the 1ideas domina 1 1e 
America of 1895-1905. He read Herb 

: ; 

Spen cr d SU umbed > nis pseudadd 
realistic extension of Darwinian cate- 
gories to social life 

5 C LQ ile iliLe, 

Young Dreiser's ideas were shared 
by many other Ameri ins; yet as Mr. 
Elias treats them they s<« an un- 

; ee ‘ . 
motivated and inexplicable np of 


t 


doctrine. | 





Te makes no attempt late 
them to Dreiser's life-situation » the 
society in which Dreiser found h lf; 


the thesis 
oy ard Hofstadter in his ‘‘So- 
cial pecs in Am 


he says I about 


14 


vanced 


that “American society 


image in the tooth-and-claw version of 

natural selection . . . its dominant 
J 1 

groups were thus able to dramatize this 


vision of competition as a good thing 
M the p oP "hie ¢ Le fe ev Laral 
in itself.”” This remark is by now hardly 
x 7) rae it 
Mr. Elias quite ignores its 


ser's social-Darwinist idea 


SS evasl lee Xr | ™ rlarte = 
Similarly, Mr. Elias neglects what 
could be another means of placing 
= ’ cA ° oy . A re y 
Dreiser laeas. For re yns that have 
t been completely hati Pas 
never been completely explored, the late 
“ snentt nturg d lar ar la 
nineteenth century developed in the 
) I 
e ‘ ant ae t 
Middle West a large number of in- 
1] T rs ‘. 
tell il cranks. (I do no > the term 
merely tn pe rat a ances > ¢ 
merely 1 pe 40! V sense, $0 ot 
, ; 
our best writers ha seen ¢ ) 
spencer,” notes Hofstadter, was ‘‘the 
i 
metaphysician Of tnis sort ol! yme- 
I 
sade int achiral Pe ee oe nee wit 
made int ua and tne Opnect Oi 
pro} 
the cracker-barrel agnost D r 
was atypical intellectual crank—though 
ty ellect f g 
witness the 
; 
1 ne wrote 
er tO H kL, 


Mencken in 1939 in which he said, “I 
suspect that Hitler is correct; the Presi 
dent [Roosevelt} may be part Jewish,” 
and his remark that ‘‘Stalin was a truly 


Spiritua person because he hac 


at Lenin’s funeral.” To ha 


this aspect of his mind, ecially in its 
relation to his creative : eal yuld 
have been a fascinat project; M 





done it. 
unsatisfactory is 
Dreiser later turn 


Elias has not 
Equally 
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means of rey f er most radical 
en ~— ! P Cac 
cei iS nad f away irom 
Stalinism? One wonders, cons ‘ 
j 
if there might have been some connec- 
tion between Dreiser’s earl social 
Darwinism and his later Stalini some 
common chord of mot ) And 
1 + | + ‘ + af 
what fei ship Was oetw n 
these two d and > notions of 
“The Bulwark” ? Mr. Elias has nothing 
ene ame | ae nee ee ae een 
O Say ON al nis. 1 dO not ye t to nis 
) 
failure to answer these difficult ques- 
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tions; I object to yy re to aSK 
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Rir = @ a1 lL } r rs 
rinailly, Mr. E 1 nas ¢ 10} ed tne 
curious proced ure OF writing a YOK 
about a novelist without discussing 
ae le ts = : 
his novels. This I find hair-raising. 
The major acts of creat writer ind 
ai ed Ratha Q@vi3 oP b WAL Wi iso i 
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Wii itings; the major job of critics 1s to 
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one idea or another, did one thing or 
another? But Mr. Elias gives us nothing 
except two or three pages of plot sum- 
maries, and very skimpy ones, of the 
novels. This is especially exasperating 
because Dreiser, more than most Amer- 
ican writers, needs fresh criticism. I 
did not have the opportunity to reread 
all his novels before writing this review, 
but I have gone through the Cowper- 
wood series closely enough to see that 
most of the old standby criticisms of 
Dreiser—such as, he was a clumsy oaf, 
he was a liberating genius—won't do. 
But Mr. Elias blandly says that whether 
Dreiser “is a genius or a giant, and 
whether he wrote great novels, the pres- 
ent book does not attempt to decide.” 
That is not a modest statement of limi- 
tation; it is a confession of irrelevance. 
IRVING HOWE 


Gandhi’s Experiments 
GANDHI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 


M. K. Gandhi. Translated from the 
original in Gujarati by Mahadev 
Desai. Public Affairs Press. $5. 
MAHATMA GANDHI. An Interpre- 
tation. By E. Stanley Jones. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $2. 


HROUGHOUT India January 30, 

the day on which Mohandas K. 
Gandhi was assassinated last year, was 
dedicated to prayer, “sacrificial spinning, 
and social service.” And throughout the 
and friends of India 
gathered on that day to honor the little 


world Indians 


man who awakened India, eventually 
moved the British Empire, and in years 
to come may yet vitalize the world with 
the audacious simplicity of his spiritual 
weapons. He was Indian to his core, 
and his immediate objective was the 
renaissance of his own subject people, 
yet his vision was never chauvinistic or 
exclusively focused on India; it em- 
braced humanity. 

This is an appropriate moment to call 
attention to “Gandhi's Autobiography,” 
recently published for the first time in 
the United States. Written in Gujarati, 
Gandhi's native tongue, about twenty- 
five years ago, the book was titled by 
Gandhi “The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth.” The American edition is 
based on the English version brought 
out by an Indian publisher in 1941. It 
seems strange indeed that almost eight 





years slipped by before this remarkable 
self-revelation by one of the greatest 
men of our time—perhaps of all time 
—was made available to the American 
reading public. The explanation given 
is that Gandhi’s close English friend, 
C. F. Andrews, considered publication 
of the complete biography ill-advised 
detail that 


because of “‘a fulness of 


was embarrassing from the standpoint 


of general among readers far 


from circum- 


interest 
; en 
removed peculiar 


the 

stances of Indian life and history.” 

Obviously the obstacle considered in- 
surmountable for our chaste society was 
Gandhi's intimate story of his marital 
relations and his long struggle to free 
himself of all sexual passion, ending in 
his taking the vow of bramacharya 
(chastity) in 1906 when he was thirty- 
seven years old. Gandhi never got over 
the shame of his child marriage, which 
It was the one thing for which he always 


censured his parents, even though he 
forgave them and finally settled down 
into a beautiful companionship with his 
wife, the willing partner, especially in 
middle and later years, in all his strug- 
gles and “experiments with truth.” 
younger Indian friends, many now tak- 
ing postgraduate degrees at American 
universities, tell me how absorbed they 
were in the autobiography in their early 
teens, and how deeply it impressed 
them. Certainly to American youth, 
dramas, 


be a 


nourished on sexual screen 


Gandhi's autobiography would 
cleansing bath. 

Gandhi never concealed his faults as 
he discerned them. He told all and con- 
sidered himself a frail mortal striving, 
always striving, toward more spiritual 
enlightenment. It was far from his de- 
sire that the Indian people should regard 
him as a saint, as he proves in this book 
by his humble admission of many fail- 
ures. When he returned to India after 
years of working to improve conditions 
for Indians in South Africa, he was 
hailed on all sides as ‘the Mahatma.” 
This was not to his taste. He preferred 
the simple “bhai” [brother] by which 
many of the indentured laborers of 
Natal had addressed him. And he said 
wistfully, ‘The woes of Mahatmas are 
known to Mahatmas alone.” 

The autobiography carries the reader 
through Gandhi's childhood and youth 
in India, the three years in England 


The NATION 


when he was as much occupied in test 
ing out his vegetarian diet ag in study. 
ing law for the bar, the South African 
period during which he laid both the 
practical and spiritual foundations of 
his future work in India, The book end 
in 1921, after the Amritsar Massacres, 
after Gandhi has found his ideal Spins 
ning wheel. In the South African sec. 
‘It has always been a 


mystery to me how men can feel them. 


tion he says, 


selves honored by the humiliation of 
their fellow-beings.” But he rose above 
all the humiliations and sufferings im: 
posed on his people and on himself in 
South Africa and India, and he lived 
long enough to see his country free of 
the foreign yoke. 

It is to be hoped that other writings 
of Gandhi, properly edited and more 
the auto: 
biography, will be brought out in 


adequately proofread than 


American editions to make possible a 
well-rounded, critical study of the man 
who became a movement and helped 
restore the dignity of an ancient people 


ple 
to which the world is indebted for 


much that is of permanent value in 





» has devoted a great part 
of his life to missionary work in India, 
arrived in Delhi the day that Gandhi 
was murdered, and had planned an ap- 
pointment with him. His little volume 
is a generous appreciation of Gandhi 
and of what he meant to India and to 
the world. 

In the course of some thirty odd 
years Dr. Jones had many meetings 
with Gandhi, and his book has signifi 
cance because of the personal glimpses 
it affords into Gandhi’s character and 
reactions. One is grateful to Dr. Jone 
for including in its entirety the mag: 
nificent staternent of Gandhi at the time 
of his first trial and imprisonment and 
the reluctant decision of the British 
judge before whom Gandhi was tried. 

As Dr. Jones says, he himself is firt 
and above all the Christian evangelis 
and from his own account, it may b 
assumed that many of his visits % 
Gandhi were undertaken in the effot 
to convert him to Christianity. It isé 
bit of a strain for Dr. Jones to recog 
nize that the goodness he admires # 
Gandhi could be possible without Chee 
tianity or at least strong Christian i 
fluence. However, Dr. Jones heroically 
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accepts Gandhi as a Hindu with the 
reservation that ‘a deep strain of Chris- 
tian thought and attitude” runs ‘through 
him and his life,” and by explaining 
that “the Mahatma was a natural Chris- 
fan rather than an orthodox one.” 
Gandhi, like many non-Christians, felt 
the spiritual and ethical depths of the 
Semon on the Mount, but he was 
fundamentally and consistently a Hindu, 
sho derived as much inspiration from 
the Bhagavad-Gita, which he always 
kept beside him, as does a devout Chris- 
tian from the New Testament. 
ELSIE WEIL 


Painter of Indians 


PURSUIT OF THE HORIZON. A Life 
of George Catlin, Painter and Re 
corder of the American Indian. By 
Loyd Haberly. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $5. 

fe APRIL, 1832 
lowstone sailed from St. Louis for 

the headwaters of the 

name it bore. In this vessel bound for 
the outermost limits of the American 
frontier was a young artist named 

George Catlin who had, as he said, left 

his practice as ‘a sort of nimrodical 

lawyer” in order to ‘‘rescue from obli- 
vion the looks and customs of the van- 
ishing races of native man in America.” 

Gtlin is the hero of “Pursuit of the 

Horizon” by Loyd Haberly, who traces 

the career of this painter to the Indians 

from his first visits to the tribes of the 

Missouri until his neglected and bitter 

death forty years later. 

‘I have for a long time been of the 
opinion,” Catlin wrote, “that the wil- 
detness of our country afforded models 
equal to those from which the Grecian 
xulptors transferred to marble such 
inimitable grace and beauty.’’ Such con- 
fusion of the noble red man with the 
glories of Greece is a kind of cliché of 
the Romantic movement that stems from 
the confusion of Rousseau’s “child of 
mature” and his admiration for the ~~ 
ty and unperverted innocence of Gree 
Cvilization. We are reminded of that 
Moto-romantic, the young Benjamin 
West, » comparing the Apollo Belvedere 
0.4 Mohawk brave. When Catlin took 

tia of Indians to Paris to exhibit 

"em, the great Delacroix himself ex- 
aimed that they recalled the beauty 
of antique marbles. It must be pointed 


, the steamboat Yel- 


river whose 


the ideal of t 


out that the creation of 
noble savage was destined to be st IL 
born in the America of the nineteenth 
century. Except for romantics like “Cat 
lin who were compelled by over- 
whelming Wanderlust to explore the 
remote and unknown and enno 
they found there, the dangers of fron- 


tier we 


an 
oble what 
the horrid details of Indian 


massacres and treachery were every- 
where too proximate to endeat the red 


man to the pioneers. Also, he interfered 
with the “w anne course of empire.” 
George Catlin was a ro- 





manticist in his glorification of the Ia- 
dian. He did his best not only to record 
but to ennoble the subjects of his por- 


traits—as, for example, Osceola, whom 


he painted after we had treacherously 
captured the famous chief in our 


clori- 


ous war against the Seminoles. Catlin 


saw the march of civilization as a march 
of extermination, in which “the first 
enemy that must fall is man, and his 


be replaced from any other 
globe.” As an artist vs atlin 
regarded as a specifically Ameri- 
can painter, 
entirely 


like cannot 
part of the 
may be 
not only because he 
in America, but also 
for his recording of the specific 
scenes and action distinctively 
can, his fondness for depicting 
of drama that could take place 
America, 

Just as Catlin’s 
of the great rivers and prairies—''the 
huge and terrible deformity of waters 
. » . a place where the painter’ 
would its beautiful 
strangely suggestive of the exotic 
counts of the American wilderness by 
Chateaubriand and Bernardin de Sai 


was 
traine 


look of 





revecet? ae 4 oesenbes 
written descripts 
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tints’ —are 


lose 
ac- 


Pierre, his paintings are not 





reportage; they are the pictorial 


parts of this literary style through the 
psychological heightening of action and 
landscape by the use of lurid colors and 
eerie distortions of form and silhouette. 
This 


brought out particularly well 


characteristic of Catlin’s art is 
Haberly in his analysis of the Mand 
— scenes. 

all, Mr. Haberly’s book is a 


All i , 
fascin ‘nas documentation of an inter- 
esting figure in America t 1 
science. It belongs in a sense to the 
realm of romantic biography rather 
than art criticism: in spite of the au- 
thor’s real enthusiasm for Catlin’s paint- 
ings, the reader finishes the book with 
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162 
a fine, clear-cut portrait of Catlin the 


man and only a secondary and general 


the mechanics of exposition. You can 
manage two elements easily enough, or 


impression of the character of the vast three with some difficulty, but beyond 
number of examples of Catlin’s neg- that number about the only way to dis- 
lected ceuvre. play the accumulating and varying values 
The illustrations, unfortunately all of the many elements singly and in 
too few, are well chosen and well re- combination would be a particularly 
produced. Students of this phase of messy algebraic equation. 
American nineteenth-century painting The Canadian authors of this book 
will be grateful for the list of the pres- transcend the encyclopedic by periodic 


ent locations of Catlin’s surviving pic- _ historical deployments and comparisons 
tures. BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. of the English-speaking peoples down 


through time since about 1 


The English-speaking World 

THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEO- 
PLES. A Modern History. By Edgar 
McInnis and J. H. S. Reid. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $5. 


pes world’s war and peace of the 
} 


past thirty-five years make a history bumps of inevitable 
of the English-speaking peoples seem 
but the distance between the 


its 


desirable, sions. Since 


formed, judicious in their 


weighty and 


jdea and realization is enormous. 


You can bridge it encyclopedia-wise by factors, 

collecting the histories of the separate 
Z t 

groups one after another. You can ad- 


little beyond that by chopping 


space in reasonable proport 
reader comes away w 
toda y ’s Eng 


vance a ments of 


time into sections and deploying your firmly rooted in 
peoples in line, instead of in column, development. But it will 


at sect periods down to the present. This much up to him to weigh tl 


be 


600. 


ions, 


time qe: compared 


preity 


1em, Measure 


Mr. 
Reid has some trouble getting the story 
rolling; indeed throughout the book he 
can hardly equal his practiced partner 
in pace and rhythm, but about a quarter 
of the way into the volume (by 1815) 
their narrative has acquired a momentum 
which carries it quite well over the 
chronological in- 
versions and occasional premature allu- 
the authors are well in- 
selection of 
distribute tl 


1eif 
the 


ith the major ele- 
ish-speaking world 


in 











allows for comparisons as information — their attraction and repulsion, and work 
about each piles up, but comparisons are his own estimate of their effective 
only mildly useful. It is the third step, cohesion and influence on earth today. 
the history of relationships, which are The prevailing tone is detached rather 
immensely influential, that seems to be than hortatory, radical, or conservative. 
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some contradictions and doubtfyl judg. 
ments. None of the errors which I de 
tected seems of much importance except 
perhaps the reiterati On on page 127 “ 
the myth of “a completely unfortified 
boundary” between the United State 
and Canada, and on pages 134-5 and 
elsewhere of some myths of British 
laissez faire, particularly in connection 
with Bentham. The maps are clear and 
good except for the one on page 247, 
which contains a couple of mistakes in 
spelling, fails to indicate the importance 
of the Rideau-Ottawa canal system, and 
completely omits the Champlain canals 
which finally pulled western Vermont 
out of the St. system into the 
Hudson system. An American reader 
would be struck by relative Canadian 
to the Pacific area and 
would wish that the last two pages of 


Lawrence 


insensitivity 


the book might have been written after 
last November’s election. The “‘selected 
bibliography” is a makeshift, perhans 
a necessary one, but it fails either to 
indicate the immense scholarship of 
others with which the authors have 
made themselves familiar or to guide 
readers to it. 
All of wh 
successful attempt I know to satisfy this 
J. B. BREBNER 


ich adds up to the most 


particular need. 
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from his author a certain credibility to 
which he is not wholly entitled in his 
own fictional right; a pair of party 
googes, convincing as shadows of the 
guthority they serve but unconvincing 
sshuman beings; some believable wives; 
wme assorted minor figures of various 
political complexion. Involved with one 
another and their jobs, these people 
turn out to be essentially involved with 
the problem of personal salvation; and 
personal salvation turns out to be a 
problem of power. For the comrades the 
lution is simple—alliance with the 
upernal strength of the party. For the 
wealthy connections of Larry Holland, 
Mc. Newhouse’s troubled young mil- 
ljonaire, salvation is also available— 
theits is the force of intrenched class 
ind political reaction. But Holland and 
Mr. Newhouse’s narrator can find no 
such easy way out. They are the men of 
the humanist tradition for whom pres- 
et-day society provides no clearly de- 
faed line of feeling and action. Im- 
potent to command even their women, 
they are themselves commanded and 
happy only when carried along in a 
wat whose principles engage them. 
The war ends, and they drift back into 
the army to wait out the quiet days 
before being picked up in the next con- 
flict. As for the women of “The Hollow 
of the Wave,” they suffer the usual 
minority fate. As dependents of an 
ascendant power they find an at least 
temporary satisfaction; as dependents 
of a dispossessed caste they are them- 
selves unpossessed and miserable. 

Read this way, Mr. Newhouse’s novel 
is of course a neat parable of the con- 
temporary personal-political dilemma— 
out rather too neat in the opinion of 
this reviewer, who does not believe that 
people are so directly the product of 
their political condition and who be- 
lieves, what is more, that ficti 


10n IS 
suicidal as well as murderous when it 
80 patly delivers human beings over to 
theit political destinies. But the book 
need not be read as parable; it can be 
fead as the play of a pleasant personal- 
ty—~and this is Mr. Newhouse’s sweet 
small victory: despite its oversimplified 
thinking, his novel is such nice civilized 
Company. If, intellectually, Mr. New- 
house is so much too persuaded of the 
power our political situation can exer- 
“s¢ over the human spirit, the triumph 
of his own spirit over this intellectual 
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surely a telling argument 


P ¢ + ees | . oe ssomee. te 
against him—for it suggests how far 
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people can move beyond the boundaries 


into v 1 we try to fence them. But, 
th Is ect the hor of “The Hol 
low of the Wave” is too modest a man 

1 cf 4 } r 
to eralize himself into a counter- 


There is a certain kinship between 


i 
Mr. Newhouse’s book and David 
Davidson’s “The Hour of Truth” (Ran 
< House, $3). The new novel ! 


the author of “The Steeper Cliff” is also 


+ + tran ~~ f YY + ? ] 1 
a sweet-intentioned performance and un- 
commonly readable—swift, lively, dra- 
) ) 


matic. Its political content is more open 
than that of “The Hollow of the 


Wave’; indeed, in a sense, it is a peda- 

bart Tr eee eee pe Ea 
Lo! ok, though without the didactic 
tone we have come to associate with 
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And if it would have been well if 
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temptation of romancing with the sexual 


; . ” eae 
psyche, i would have been well, too, 


t 
if he had not yielded te another, more 
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subtle pressure of literary fashion, | 
like books in which men learg to be 





heroes; I think the quest for greatness 
—internal greatness—is an eminently 
proper subject for fiction. But the nove. 
ist who nowadays deals with it mag 
eee aan |e : 1 F 
beware a peculiar pitfall prepared for 
1 1 

him by our culture— the sentiment 


danger of supposing that an individual 


comes to moral stature merely by iden- 
tifying himself with the righteous cause 
of an oppressed people. For the fact is 
that a person is not necessarily as big 
as his cause may be right. In a novel as 
lita ] rT a avat . + 
in lite, all assumptions of contemporary 
fiction to the contrary notwithstanding, 


. 1 
i is not enougn 


that a Harmon ally 
himself with the corruption-ridden 
against the corrupters in order to achieve 
personal grandeur. It is not even enough 
that, at the end of the story, he at some 
risk take a dramatic stand on the side 
of justice. In fiction as in reality he 
must have what I would call the style 
of greatness. Even his weaknesses, and 
they can be major, must speak in a 
language which implies at least the pos- 


sibility of a true distinction of moral 


haracter. Mr. Davidson’s prose, for all 
its pace and color, is unable to confe 
this gift of distinction on either Har- 
mon or Hidalgo, the Albanese drunk- 
ard-martyr to whose size Harmon tries 
both Harmon 


to grow. The result is that 
and Hidalgo, at even their best final 
moments, seem to be striking the pose 


n 


ier than reaching an 


of heroism atl 
inevit 


ably grand consummation. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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NORTH FROM MEXICO. By Cater 
McWilliams. Lippincott. $4. An excel: 


] 1 kino ned 
I n-speaking per 
i oI 


lent DOOK on the opanisi 


4 1 Te + ‘ 
ple of the United Stat 
t 


a4 


re) L 
s. The authot 





describes the coming of the Spanisi 


explorers and missionaries, the eat] 
settlers and the culture of the border 
lands, the Mexican War and its after 
math of bitterness, the long warfait 
with the Indians and its influence on the 
mode of life of the border settlements 
the dawning realization by America 
mining companies and ranchers that 
cheap Mexican labor spelled highet 
profits, and the increasing volume of 
immigration with its ugly pattern 
discrimination, segregation, prejudice 
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ind race riots. Given these factors—the 
‘afux of illiterate Catholic immigrants 
sceustomed to a folk culture antithetical 
our own, faced with deeply rooted 
snjmosities, employed for the most part 
in migratory jobs and living in labor 
amps cut off from contact with our 
ova Way of life—it was inevitable that 
saiustices should be many and assimila- 
‘on slow. The publication of this fai 
nd illuminating book should help us 
aalize our responsibilities and attempt 
» correct our failures. 


OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE. By 
toy E. Appleman, James M. Burns, 
Russell A. Gugeler, and John Stevens. 
Ystorical Division, Department of the 
A clear, 
iled account by combat his- 


Amy. $6. Aanntik and ex- 
rmely deta 
stians of one of the most bitterly con- 
sted battles of the Pacific war, 


lustrated with photographs and maps. 


lavishly 


oper rational history to be 


finitive series of vol- 


This is the first 
syblished in the ” 


ich the army has under way. If 


/ 


vhet volumes are as good as this the 


mes whi 
eties will be an invaluable mine of in- 
‘ymation for the historian. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE. By John Dickson Carr. Harper. 
$3.50. A lively, 
the energetic doctor who created Sher- 
lxk Holmes. A definitive life based on 
family papers but written in free and 
casy style. 


readable biogra; Pie of 


THE BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Edited by Whitney J. 
Oates. Random House. 2 vols. $10. The 
Confessions, The City of God, On the 
Trinity, and twelve reatioe s are included 
in these two han 


}. 
ad 


edited volumes. 


dsome and carefully 
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E is vorking on a critical 
vood Anderson 
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ISIE WEIL was for many years man- 


ging editor of Asia and the Americas. 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR., is an 
‘Ssociate professor in the Fine Arts De- 
artment of Harvard University 


|.B. BREBNER. professor of history at 
Columbia Univer sity, is the author of 
Notth Atlantic Triangle: The Inter- 
play of Canada, the United States, and 
titain” and other books, 
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‘icin in ev 


brought 
1914- 


a time when he 


him out as a collagist, during the 


18 war, Previously, at 
was still a painter, Kandinsky had in- 


troduced lias to the possibility of an 
abstract art. But it was the collage, is- 
the 


suing from inventive hands of 


Picasso and Braque, that definitely re- 
vealed him to Shana Arp’s subse- 
quent development from collage to bas- 
relief and then to sculpture in the full 


round is the best 


point—of way in which modern 


Western sculpture has succeeded in de- 
taching itself from its own tradition and 


striking root in cubist painting, where 
it has found a new source and i 
ple of form. Arp’s sculpture, 


of Brancusi and Lipchitz, is at the 
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same time, however, subject to an 
equ ation that prevents it from be- 
ing the ideal pa em of the evolu- 
tion of that mediun 1 in the twentieth 
century. The next aesthetically logical 
step from the bas-relief construction 
that grew out of the cubist collage was 
to an ent new, open, linear, pic- 
torial kind of sculpture whose premise 
was no longer the natural-hued mono- 


lith but the three-dimensional, colored 


C uction in a variety of materials. 
The v art here was no longer a 





When Arp in 
he early thirties, after having prac- 


I 
ticed bas-relief in wood and 


other ma- 





terials, wet ver into full sculpture, 

it was not th 1 of thing one would 

have anticipated from his previous de- 

nt. He returned to the mono- 

statue, to a form of carving in 

ind modeling in plaster and 

metal that had to do with the 

sharply differe ed nes, the ap- 

plied colo and > occasional trans- 

parency that had ed—and_ still 
mark—his C ; 

What was 1 1 in s return to 
the statue e B si had already 
shown the way—was the reduction of the 
monolith to a simple, quasi-geometri- 
cal, ovular form, qualified 1 now and 
then by protube ; and creases, con- 
i ities and CO ) ) that evoKxe 
if not the fo of the } in anatomy, 
then those of the vegetable kingdor 
The works that have r ed from this 
conception have about them something 
of garden sculpture: a simplicity and 


purity that demand to be set in isolation 
b | 
a 


among trees, shrubs, and grass. This is a 
new escape from the city; an escape 
a SUgReRASSEEEEENEDEE = = —— = ae 
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which seems to me to be the final mean- 
ing of the relative academicism of Arp’s 
Jater work, with its rejection of the ob- 
ject in favor of the statue. Yet most of 
his later work still has a quict force and 
conviction that make it a great deal more 
ured 


than academic, One may not be prepar 


at first to accept the quality of these lit- 


tle statues, for they do exhibit some 
of the same “modernistic’ streamlin- 


ing that troubles us in many of Bran- 


cusi’s best-known works in stone and 


but a long look at them will 


overcome this hesitation. They 


are not among the spectacular feats of 


modern art, but they are the products 


of one of the most genuine, sensitive, 


and integrated of living talents. 
Arp’s first one-man show of sculp- 


ture in this country, at the Buchholz 


Gallery (through February 12), gives 


us an opportunity for this long look. 
Nothing exhibited dates from before 
ay ee eee ad I still prefer hi 
J 2, however, an stul prefer Nis 
earlier collages and bas-reliefs to his 
j 1 ° " — 

later work in the round—not because 
they are more advanced, but because 


they are more positive and moving, 
more creative. Arp’s first collages, 


whose elements were exclusively rec- 


tangular forms on a horizontal base 


> 


will always be landmarks because of 
their en And he, with Klee 


was the first to gr aft ex} plicit ‘poetry 
to the framework of cubism: the 


of the curvilinear 
that 


was 


“poetry,” in his case, 
“t iomorphic” silhouette 
life. And there 


poetry of the 


calls up 
organic also the 
. accident. As one of the 


founders of Dada, 


very first to use it as a means of plastic 


Arp was among the 


nt ting 
invenwvion, 


and “bic 


and his synthesis of accident 


ymorphic’”’ did almost as 


I 
a Miré p | 
as Cubism tO Make JWLIroO possibie. 


rorm 
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Arp never used the accident as the 
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orthodox surrealists did, that is, as a 
result, but iinated it to 
an aesthetic intuition that insisted on 


, , 
alw ays subore 


working itself out according to its own 


internal logic, for which the accident 


itself—the bits of torn paper scattered 


Over a page—-served only as the shove 


that set the process of creation going. 

From the days of Dada on, Arp 
has professed his belief in an anony- 
mous, collective art, and he has therefore 
at times accepted the collaboration of 
and, especially, of his late 
Tauber-Arp 


was almost always 


a , 
gifted SO} hie 


In the latter case it 


with success—see, for example, plates 
20 and 23 in “On My Way,” a book 


by and about Arp that has recently been 


published in New York (Wittenborn 


and Schultz). One cannot be either 
for or against collective art on prin- 
a eae ee | uF 
ciple, Dut one can still wonder whether 
Arp'’s advocacy of it may not be the 
complement to a certain lack of weight 


in mts art, a certain neutrality, a cer- 


) 
tain shyness that has made 


it, alas, only 
the 


too often overlooked in histories 


of modern art. It is not enough to ex- 


fact that he is a 


plain Arp by the 


German romantic in the lyrical ‘‘Blaue 


that tra- 
be 


Matisse, 


Blume” tradition. Klee was in 


dition too, and while he may not 


an epic artist on the order of 


Picasso, and Léger, he asserted a sharp 


and definite personality. In my opin- 
jon, this is what Arp has failed to do 


sufticie ntly, 


Drama Note 
HE SHOP AT SLY CORNER” 


(Booth Theater) is another English 


rime play damned here—as several have 
been—as too tame for American taste. 
ynall y 


Jers 
Persc ly 


harrowed even by thrillers, 


/ 


too much 
but I did 


of the familiar 


I prefer not to be 


object to the prevalence 

a re- 
] 
Who 


. } “~ — | 1 ~£ 
and the anpodten in this tale of 


9 fa mil y- 


necessary to 


ae cr 
spectable fence 


loving 
ie 
murder a black- 


The 


annronriatel 
at prof rately 


found it 
latter was 


inf 


mailing shop assistant. 


played in an uriating 
+ 


yinson, and I did en- 


ashion by Jay Rol 


joy seeing him strangled at the end of 
A r+ 
Fach 


II, but that is hardly enough, and 
Karloff 


Una O'Connor, who does a good 


neither Boris as the murderer 


nor 


deal with a standard comic-servant part, 


were sufficient compensation for other 


deficiencies. 
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An informed correspondent takes mp 
to task over my review of “Make Way 
for Lucia.” He agrees that the play was 

nattractive but blames me for ao 
stressing its unfaithfulness to the Benson 
novels—which, by the way, are Edward 
ian not Victorian. It seems that the me 


or less 





burlesque costumes of the play 

actually belong to a different period in | 
so far as they belong to any period : 
all. And I am especially pleased to be 
told that the romance between the hero- 
ine and the male spinster which I found | 1 
a little sickening was not in the orig. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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NSERMET’S concert with the Phil. 
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adelphia Orchestra in New York 
provided an occasion for me to hear the 
orchestra again after several years, ; 

to marvel anew at the way it continues 
despite inevitable changes in personne! 


to retain its personal and stylistic ind: 
viduality, its discipline and finished exe 
cution, its fabulously beautiful sonoris 

though that sonority was marred 
alarmingly this time by unprecedented) 
the kettledrums 


constitutes a living 


e 


raucous sounds from 


The orchestra still 
monument to the gifts of the Stokows 
of thirty years ago. 

Those gifts ss ge Ansermet wit 
the vith which his sound 
musicianship ai authoritative conduc: 
achieved finely wrought perforn- 
ances of “Prague” Symphon 
Stravinsky's “Song of the Nightingale 
's “Pelléas et Mélisande’” Suite, asd 
“La Mer.” 
but it is also cool 
refore, for the Stravi- 
ieces, but not altogethe: 
t and Debussy 


s own way has a fore 


instrument 


ing 


f Mozart’s 


Fauré 
Debussy’s 
cianship is sound; 
and perfect, the 
sky and Fauré pi 
adequate for the Mozart 
each of which in it 
and an intensity which Ansermet is un 
The “Prague” Symphony 


an 


able to give it. . 
tively—and drily; s 


was stated objec 

in the first movement of “La Mer,” fo: 
the 
mant and un peu pi lus mouvemente) to 
the swift-moving climax at No. 11 thé 
is followed by a slowing down, Anst 
met’s temperament led him to substitute 
a retardation to a slow-moving clims 
which was too slow for the string ff 


Ansermet’s mut: } | 


accelerated sweep (marked en ai 
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res at that point and for the subsequent 
slowing down. This was the only in- 
sance of its kind, but worth noting as 
oe manifestation of the temperament 
which caused the performance not to 
have the sustained momentum and blaz- 
iag tonal incandescence that Toscanini 
hieves in the work, 

The intensity which Ansermet lacks 
is one of the outstanding qualities of 
Guido Cantelli, the young conductor 
ghom Toscanini heard in Italy last sum- 
met and invited to conduct the N. B. C. 
Symphony t this year. It is a controlled 


yuldy 


a 


intensity which gives exciting effect to a 
gong sense for clarity and continuity 
of phrase-outline, 
iad to impressive powers in the manip- 


texture, and structure, 


hestra for precision in 
bal 


wating of an orc 


and 


execution, ance nd beauty of 
sonority, 

For one who recalls, as I do, the - 
an ° ti vant style 


hatin 


very tone and the fluid 


i Roisman’s playing in est 


Quartet in former years it has been 
rainful to hear his playing in the 


recent performanc 
aad Schubert at the Y. 
of his tone, 
sie of = 
made it impossi 


sr0uD'S es of Haydn 
H. A.: the 


the awkward 


rei 


ae An Ac 


rseness 
has 
play 
in ensemble 


which 

e for the others to 
‘9 and life 
that used to be so extraordinary in the 


with the elastic 
quartet’ s petforman es. 
A few piano recordings: From RCA 
Victor one of Schumann’s finest works, 
Etudes Symphoniques, 
Brailowsky with his 


played by 
usual mannered 
(DM-1272, $4.75). Also, 
turbulent and not always clear perform- 
ances by Ania Dorfman of “Warum,” 
"Grillen,” “Traumeswirren”’ 
ch mann’s ‘‘Fantasiestticke’’ (12- 
and Beethoven’s “Fiir Elise.” 
tushed and battered by Iturbi (10-1458, 
with Debussy’s early Serna And 
tom Columbia Ch ’s Andante Spian- 
to and ads Pol onaise Balizante, 
retformed by nari with Thomas 
Sherman's Little Orchestra Society: the 
Andante a lovely ely pie 


y y piec 


nhrasing 
inrasing 


and from 





va 
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e, the Polonaise a 
89 interesting one. which Arrau plays 
wth a steely grace and a 
ona +} ” 

me that comes off the record cold and 


bassy (MX-307, $3.50). 
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i 
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Sweden Today: 
A Problem of Survival 


aN ; yee 
[J he writer of the fo lowmg report 


. , ‘ , ~ ? . 
on a recent trip through Sweden 1s 
known to Nation readers th ugh bis 
articles and letters on conditions in 


neg and Spain. Colonel Sheppard 
vas head of the British Economic Mis- 
sion in northern Greece in 1946-47 ana 
before jie was on the staff of UNRRA 
im Greece. the 
Eastern 


% ; ; 
dinavia, he has returned to his native 





After a trip t bronoh 


> ern Be 
Balkans, 


Australia.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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+1, } e hal 

re rved tne jects, ha Ss, 

c 1 Y 
s OF the pre-war era; but I soon 

I 

. , 
C under an apparently un 

i 4 
; lor Im ] bad 
ruffled surface lurked almost all of the 


problems which beset the rest of 
world. Many of them, it is true, were 


less intense because of the a 


bility of the 


Swedes to compromise. It is the proud 
that they have chosen the middle 


this 
exacts neutrality in most of the 
great-power 
be able to maintain thi 


wa 
world § 
| 


3 
confiicts, anc 





1 
s neutrality. 
When one questions them about how 
utr ] ity w tked Loring thy ror - 
neu al WOrkKec GUESS Cn ast W if, 
‘s : : : ‘ 
one illy its an admussion that 








Desert and at Stalin: yermans 
were able to use Sweden much more 
easily and more cheaply than if they 
had o ied the country. The Germans 
got all the ball-bearings and iron ore 


needed, 


1ething 
o 





had transit facilities for troop 

1 } . * z 

movements by sea, air, and rail. They 
aft { 


anything that 
carry, and hard barg 


take away 
lins were 
hand 


1, the 






ré ord of car- 
ing for Danish and | Nor 
particularly Jews. Man 
with what truth I have 
discovering, that they 


1 . 
ly i . lait 


war materials to the Allies and con- 
' ' mirage : 
stantly supplied them with intelligence 


information. 

Little other than intellectual ¢ 
nism is to be found in Sweden, although 
he Communist Party pees com- 
mands about 10 to 12 per cent of the 


° ' hee 1 
votes in any election. Its weakness is 


commu- 


o 


standard of liv- 
yower of the trade unions 
ratives—the cooperatives espe- 
anti-Russian 
fear of 

ind to their almost 
upon Britain and the 


hief source of 
people's 
Russian 
complet 
foreign news. 

The recent discussions between the 
Dr. Unden, 
followed 
who 





ish people, 
ggestion that might 

tional neutrality. For 
that reason pressure from Denmark and 

Norway for Swedish membership in a 

ilitary alliance with the Weste 

» be effective. 

ite for the Western 


powers that the talks with Franco took 


tread 
iaui 





place just before these overtures to 
Sweden, as there is still a very stron 


) and to the influenc 
in Spain. This is kept alt 


anti-F ranco 


ol bjection to Fran 





LV 


te 


to a great extent by an 


committee headed by George Branting 


son of a former Prime ‘Sieiiees and 


parlia- 


A ) 


himself a prominent lawyer and 
mentarian. Mr. Brantin S 


the nom- 
inee of the Eastern bloc for 


governor 


of Trieste, although he is not a Com- 


} 1 ) ] 
1 has opposed the Communists 
Pi 


nist a l 
in Sweden on many occasions. He is 
+h a4 ant + rranit hi; ’ - 
the leader of the group which wants 
? 


Swed tast-West con- 


by both sides to 


> +r nta mtar } 
en to enter into th 





troversy only if askec 


worship respectability, but they have 
k i hd “J ef 
done a good job in insuring that the 


] 


dignity of labor is not lowered, and 
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ACROSS 

1 27 had! (3, 5, 2, 3) 

10 Be as good as one of Sheridan’s 
play-boys. (5) 

1i Perhaps a singer can use the ars 
rangement. (9) 

312 Are these cakes flat to Steinbeck? 
(9) 

13 Shoot, when in the underground, or 
argue back! (5) 

14 Putter, of course, with Jones, and 
with new Hope. (8, 4) 

19 Bases. (12) 

22 Barrow, properly speaking, occa- 
sionally found in the Garden. (5) 


told by the chief 
(9) (hyphenated) 


said some grow it 


24 Its crew is often 
to go to blazes. 

25 Herman Melville 
upon tears. (9) 





26 Did Shakespeare’s come on June 24? 
(5) 

27 Dusts of a court shaken by Goethe 
and Mann. (6, 7) 

DOWN 

2 Hangs in bot} vrerseans locatl : 

2 Hangs in both overseas locations. 
(6) 

8 Chief product of Tibet? (5, 4) 

4 Leave around, when sick at heart. 
(9) 

5 Pales are merely another word for 
bounds! (5) 

G NMendelssohn’s string is well known. 
(vo) 


Recders are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's 
The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, 


requests to Puzzle Dept., 


7 A shady way of ad 
lad! (8) 
8 Taper, but not to con 


to the pe 


9 After a 


rises to 
15 Among 


0, 4) 


16 Do they come in 


the end 


17 Distress. 


18 Undone, 
Such 
by a ca 


" , 
sort of 


24 Tuck, fe 
material. 
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ACROSS 1 


FORFEIT; 11 

ACCRA; 1 
D; 21 LUCRE 
IDLER 
DED. 


FOREARME 


REFOOT: 27 HUI 


DUST; 30 


DOWN :—1 

1 OSTRACIS 
TETR 
FETCHED; 
ANCE; 20 
FARGQ; 


office 
binet 
Takes f: 
lacteal secret 


fies no Jachrymal efiu 


FIFI; 2 
M; 5 EMMET; 
UNLAWFUL; 14 
BALLS; 


AMETER; 9 


25 F 


yint. (5) 
short time 
make laws. 


others, in a 


of the 
(7) 


in a dig. (& 
logically be run 
official. 


should 
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LL off, 


r exami le 


(5) 


FOURFOOT 
MINARE' 


SADEPRT; 


FOREHA) 


16 TEA 


RESORTS; 22 
NA; 26 BYRD. 

“ground rules.” Address 
New York 7, 


AU 


and £0 


year, 
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he rumba, 
1e immediately 
man 


the wise 


(7) 


retail way. 


out about 
(9) 


(6) 


when in green 
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ED: 6 SCOT: 10 
12 QUADRANT; 
INEF FABLE; 19 


23 TESLA; 24 
NAUGHTY; 


3 FIELD; 
7 CORNCOB;: 8 
FAR- 
18 ENDUR- 
CLOTHED; 24 
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ions for their mem. 
bers. They would be the first to deny 
that they advocate transferring indus 
trial control to the hands of the workers 
or socializing the means of produc. 
tion and distribution, to which trade 
unions in many other countries give |i 
service at least. Often their influence 
has been indirect rather than direct, and 
the cooperative societies and progressive 
iiivaca councils have probably done 
as much for the workers as have the 
trade unions. Official pronouncements 
of the cooperative bodies regret that 
“participation by the rank and file of 
the membership has not matched the 
record of successful operation,” although 
they claim that ‘‘the skill of the mana- 
gers leaves little room for the demo- 
cratic process.” This is contrary to co- 
operative theory and belief, but it is 
what is happening in Sweden today, and 
any suggestion to Albin Johansson, the 
boss of the cooperatives in Sweden, 
that he ought to be subject to some sort 
democratic control would be met 
with an indignant snort. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that Mr: 
Johansson is generally regarded as the 
smartest business man in Sweden, and 
as such he participates in most of the 
government economic discussions, 

One would hear no more talk about 
the class struggle in trade-union circles 
there than he would, for example, in the 
the Federation of British 
Marxism is known only as 
which the Communists read 
There are no squalid homes, 
rack-renters, or grasping 
mployers who have no regard for the 
welf are of their employees; so the usual 
of communism is not 
nde -emp! ae rela- 
er than I have seen 
ry. 


in bettering condit 


of 


offic es of 
Jndustries. 
something 
about. 
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count 
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Everyone who comes to Sweden ii 


hat have been 
lise 


impressed by the steps t 
taken to insure that 

tasteful tasks are either given compen: 
sating benefits in the way of additional 
pay and pecial grants of clothing ot 
I an made less distasteful by 
the use of mechanical equipment. For 
the garbage collector does not 
; thing except t the steel 
which each householdet 
1e rul The lid of this 
is sealed tightly and is ont 
hinge. The collector has a_ rubber 
wheeled t trolley on wh lich he carries the 
an automatic spring lift 
hoists it into his truck. The lid is 5¢ 
moved by another contrivance, tht 
container is emptied and sprayed with 
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water, 
tainer returned to the collector. I 
could not help comparing this with gar- 
bage collection in other cities. Nearly 
every Swedish worker is provided with 
good leather gloves and strong overalls. 
Street cleaners are paid almost 
as university professors. 

New housing schemes are 
ing up around Goteborg and Stock- 
holm; the trend toward ok EI is 
strong here as in other countries. These 
schemes seemed to me to be in advance 
of most of those to be seen elsewhere 
in the world. 

Neutrality is the greatest problem for 
the Swedes; the next ulling birth 
rate and the greater number of women 


1S 


as much 


c 1] ares 
still spring- 


1S the f 


than men. Swedish i he are not re- 
placing themselves, and unless some- 


thing is done about sds soon, the country 
will hes a disproportionate number of 
old people. Various methods 
used to induce hes to 
children. In most of the cooper 
state-built reductions 
amounting to 30 per cent are 
families with more 
The reductions are 
more children, and a family with seven 
or eight children would perhi aps pay no 
rent But this would be a rare 
occurrence in Sweden, where the aver- 
age is a little 
per family. 

Of course, Sweden has benefited re- 
y, in the matter of numbers at any 
>, from the large influx of Finns and 
ians—said to exceed 220,000. 
The ese are not considered an unmixed 
blessing as my are always campaign- 
against the present governments in 
their home countries and particularly 
against the Russians. The Swede is not 
a good hater, and gets rather em- 
barrassed sometimes by the violent pol- 
itics of these newcomers. These people, 
in most cases, got along quite well with 
the Germans during the German occu- 
pation of their countries and only lef 
when the Germans "eh so that there 
is feeling against them in the minds of 
the anti-German Swedes. 

Sweden does not want to jorce its 
way of | on others and 
want others to force their 
eing a small powe 


are being 
more 
ative or 
of rent 
given to 
than two children. 
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have 


houses 


for 


nate 


at all. 


less than two children 


an 


ing 


does not 
upon 
in a stra- 
short mate- 
uranium, it 


iving 
— 
it. But | 
positi 


iewslar! 
particulariy 
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tegic n and with strat 
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rials, senses 


that its existence is threatened, not by 
hy now nnlitic 
any one power, but by power politics. 


For these Sweden 
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serious ¢ today. 
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